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PREFACE 


Tuis selection of passages is primarily intended for 
students of the Oxford school of Literae Humaniores, but 
the compiler hopes that it may also be found useful by 
any others who are commencing their study of Plato, on 
its metaphysical or logical side. Some slight experience 
of teaching, coupled with his own recollection of early 
days, has convinced him that merely to give pupils a list 
of references to parallel passages, bearing on any particular 
point under discussion, is in most cases quite inadequate. 
And yet no single dialague, not even one so compre- 
hensive as the Republic, can be understood without 
a knowledge of much contained elsewhere; and to know 
all about one involves knowing something about all. 

The author, however, admits that his original design 
was not to illustrate Plato. It was rather to put into 
Greek dress the more permanent problems of Metaphysics 
in all ages, and to show that the questions which to-day 
divide philosophers were most of them raised and debated 
years ago by the Greeks, with all the additional power 
and lucidity that their unrivalled language lent them. 
Such an object proved subsequently to be chimerical ; 
and, having determined to draw his illustrations of these 
problems from the writings of Plato, the compiler was 
gradually obliged to limit himself to a rudimentary 
exegesis of Plato. That this contains very likely many 
serious defects he is well aware, but he trusts that they 
are not of sufficient moment seriously to mislead beginners, 
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for whom alone the book is designed. A graver objection, 
perhaps, may be brought against its method, and many 
may demur to a procedure which quotes a dialogue of 
one period in illustration of one belonging to quite 
another. In answer, the compiler would plead his 
original design, in accordance with which he has begun 
with the Theaetetus, thus plunging 7n medias res; and 
he would also ask to be allowed to doubt whether, in 
spite of the lately accumulated stylistic evidence, it is 
not still premature to acquiesce in any settled historical 
order for the dialogues. 

A translation has been added on the advice of a friend, 
and if the author. has substituted one of his own for 
those that were ready to his hand, it was only because 
again he desired to render the Greek into more modern 
philosophical terminology, and he is fully conscious of 
the uncouthness and verbosity he has thereby displayed. 
The passages are not always continuous, but no trouble 
will be found, it is hoped, in picking them up from 
a complete text, which, as far as was accessible, has here 
been the new Oxford edition. For the sake of readers 
chiefly occupied with the Republic the quotations from 
this dialogue are printed in heavier type. 

The compiler takes this opportunity to thank the friends 
who have kindly read the selection and helped him with 
various suggestions. It would be unbecoming to mention 
these by name in connexion with a work so slight, and 
might also be misleading, since they are in no wise the 
sponsors of any thing contained in it. 


OxFORD, May 1905. 
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I. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
STARTING - POINT 


BEForE beginning the study of Metaphysics we A 


need a definition of the term. Amongst many that 
might pass let us construct two :— 

__ (a) The investigation of the meaning of Reality ; 

(b) The study of the conditions of Knowledge. 

The two easily and naturally run up into each other, 
since Object and Subject, which .they respectively 
accentuate, cannot be sharply divided. 

Now to both alike a solution is obviously suggested 
by an examination of sense-perception ; for the plain 
man not unnaturally answers that Reality is the world 
as known by his senses, and that Knowledge lies in 
the right use of these: in other words he would 
proceed with Locke, ‘ by looking into his own under- 
stunding and seeing how it wrought.’ But as the 
inquirer, starting thus ab znztro, keeps himself rigidly 
to himself, in the attempt to discover what and how 
he himself knows, it is not surprising that amongst 
the earliest answers to the problem we get an extreme 
form of individualism, whose formula is expressed 
thus :— 


Tidvrey xpnudrov pérpov &vOpwrop etvat, tov pev dvtwv i 
ws éort, ray dé ph Gytwy os ovK ~orw'. Theaet.152 A, 


‘Each man is the measure of all things, con- 
stituting by himself both the existence of things 


_) For ra py dvra see § J. 
B 


A. 
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existent and the non-existence of things non- 
existent,’ 


The grounds for this extreme individualism are 
twofold —(1) subjective, the differences in human 
organisms, (2) objective, the physical conditions of 
sensation itself. 


(1) TIvéovros dvéyou rod avrod 6 pev quay pryot 6 3° 

¥ . , = 4 > 3 A 
ov; Kai pdAa. wdrepoy ovv TOTE avTO ed’ EavTd Td THETA 

A 9 Q , ‘N 4 a , 
Wouxpov 7] ob Wuyxpdov pyoopev ; 7 TecrducOa TS Tpwraydpa 
drt TH pey pryodyre wWuxpdv, TH 5& pH Ov; ouxen. 
ovxody xat dalverat obrws Exarépw; val. rd dé ye 
‘palvera’ alcdaverOal éorwy ; éxtt ydp’ gavtacia apa 
kat aloOnots ravrov év re Depots kal mace Tois ToLovrots’ 
ola yap alcOdverat Exacros rotatra éExdore kai Kivduvever 

etva. Theaet. 152 B. 


‘With the same wind blowing, does not one of 
us feel cold and another not? Certainly. In such 
cases shall we say that the wind itself is cold or 
not cold, or shall we hold with Protagoras that 
for him who feels cold it is cold, and for him who 
does not it is not? Isuppose so. In both cases it 
is a question of appearance? Yes. But appear- 
ance implies sensation? Granted. Appearance, 
therefore, and sensation, in judging of heat and 
all similar qualities, are identical, if it is true that 
the reports of each man’s senses are what constitute 
for him reality.’ 


(2) Sensation is the result of the action of external 
molecular stimulus (rd zovodv) upon the internal nervous 
organism (7d mdcyov). From their interaction arises 
both the sensation and its object, neither of which 
exists independently. Indeed phenomena cannot be 
said to exist at all: they merely come into being 
(yiyverat) for each sentient subject (rvv/). 
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"Ex @opas te Kal kwwioews Kal kpdoews mpds GAAnAa A 
yiyverat wdvra, & dn paper elvat, ox 6p0Gs mpocayopevov- 111 
res’ Zot pev yap ovdéror’ ovdév, det 5& ylyverat. 

Theaet. 152 D. 

‘ All sensible objects are but temporary products | 
of rhythmical movement and interaction of forces, 
and though we attribute existence to them we are | 
at fault in our terminology: the truth being that 
nothing ever exists, but on every occasion merely 
becomes.’ 


"Ex ths mpocBoAns tOv dupdrov pds THY TpoonKoveay iv 
opav haveitar yeyernpevov, otre 7d mporBadAov ove Td 
mpooBadAcpevov éorat, GAdAa petagd te Exdor@ irov 
yeyoves. Thead. 153 E. 


‘Every visible quality will clearly be a result of 
contact between the eyes on the one hand and the 
external motion naturally adapted to affect them on 
the other: in short, it will be neither that which 
meets this motion nor the motion that is thus met, 
but with each individual alike it will be a tertiwm 
quid,—a product peculiar to himself,’ 


"Ek tis Tovtwy dputrias re kal rplpews mods 4AAnAa V 
ylyverar rd pev aladynrdv, 76 8€ atoOyots, del ovvexmi- 
Mrovea kal yervapervn peta Tod aloOnrod. Theaet.156 A. 


‘It is from the mutual relations and contact 
between these two kinds of motion that there 
results, on the one hand the sensible object, and 
on the other the sensation of this object, the latter 
being always thrown up as a concomitant product 
with the former.’ 


Oire ydp rowdy orl re mpiv dv ro mdoxovTt ovvédOn, VI 
ovre maoxov Tpiy dy ro movodyTt. Theaet. 157 A. 


‘The external or objective element has no definite 
qualification till after contact with the internal or 
subjective, nor has the latter until it meets the 
former.’ 
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Adyopev 8y pdtv airs nad’ atrd elvat pnd ad rd 
moody  maéoxov, GAN’ ef dudorépwy mpds 4AANAG ovyyt- 
yvopevey Tas ala Oycets cat rdalcOnra amorlkrovra Ta pev 
mow &tra ylyverOat ta dé alcbavdpeva. Theaet. 182 A. 


‘Our contention is that nothing has independent 
existence, neither the objective nor the subjective 
element, but that these two, by their inter-relation, 
produce our sensations on the one side and sensible 

_ objects on the other, whereby, not only do these 
objects receive definitive qualities, but at the same 
time our senses become actually sensible of them.’ 


“Qore ovdey elvar ev adrd xaé’ adrd, GAAd rive det 
ylyvecOat, 7d 8 ‘ elvar’ ravraydbev efaiperéov. 
Kai efre tis etval re dvopdcer ‘rivl’ elvac 7 ‘ Twos’ 
7 ‘apés Te” pyréov abte etre ylyverOat 
Taunt ydp, pndevt 88 yAukd, dduvardv yevér bat. 
Theaet. 157 A. 


‘Nothing therefore exists independently and 
universally, but on all occasions presents itself 
solely as an appearance to some individual subject, 
and the term “existence” should be generally 
eradicated.’ . . 

‘And when we say that something exists we 
should always add “for a certain individual,’ or 
“as the content of some one’s thought”; or “in 
relation to something else” ; the same holding good 
also of becoming.’ 

‘That a thing should appear as sweet, indepen- 
dently of some sentient subject, is a contradiction in 
terms,’ | 


These passages, especially the last, seem at first 
sight to express as clearly as is possible the doctrine 
of the relativity of knowledge, or rather the truth 
that subject and object are correlatives ; that, in other 
words, the existence of an object apart from a subject 
that knows it, and the existence of a subject apart 
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from objects known by it are equally unintelligible. A 
We shall see, however, that the Greeks had not a firm 
hold on this commonplace of modern thought, and 
their failure in this respect led to frequent confusion. 
. The standpoint here throughout is always dualistic ; 
the sensible or material world on the one hand, exist- 
ing in its own indefeasible right, and a sentient 
organism on the other, which somehow, through its 
peculiar structure, is capable of being impressed by 
this independent matter, which it thereupon becomes 
aware of through psychical processes representing 
physical counterparts. All that the above phrases 
imply, therefore, is that such qualities as heat and 
cold, sweet and sour, &c., are purely subjective, 
though they may be due in part to certain molecular 
movements of matter. As we shall see later, modern 
idealism is really based on an extension of the dictum 
yAukv yap pndevt 8& yAvKd addvarov yevéo Oat, and embraces — 
not merely qualities that obviously have no existence 
apart from feelings of the body, but every possible 
attribute of the material world, all of which alike it 
holds to be relative to a thinking subject. 
Bearing in mind, therefore, that our attitude is at B 
present a purely psychological one, we can now view 
the results of such extreme individualistic sensation- 
alism, where knowledge is simply identified with 
sense-perception, or rather with unqualified sensation, 
whose formula is ovx dAdo rl éorw émorjpn fH alodnors. 
It involves the impossibility of not only predication, 
which would generally be accepted as the common 
factor and indispensable condition of all knowledge, 
but even of nomenclature. For if the real is nothing 
more than the ceaseless flux of sense, changing every 
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B moment and for every individual, clearly nothing can 


Vill 


be named. The most we can do is to express by mere 
sounds the recurring changes as they flow’. To give 
any feeling or sensation a name implies fixity and 
identity, and such is, ex hypothest, impossible. Each 
sensation has, and has not; every possible quality, 
for we cannot even call it ‘this’ or ‘that,’ as such 
terms at once arrest the constant stream-which we 
assume. Even the recipient of the sensations must 
not call them ‘his, for that would be to take them 
out of their place—if ‘ place’ indeed they can be said 
to have—in the flux, and to endue them with the 
permanency of a permanent subject; whereas we are 
now assuming nothing but a ceaseless succession of 
psychical states. Whether there can be such psychical 
states apart from the unity given by a Wuxi, or 
whether a succession of feelings ‘in time’ can be 
known as such, except by a principle which itself is 
not ‘in time, we shall have to inquire later. At 
present we notice that this form of sensationalism 
entails the destruction of all language. 

Ov det ore ‘ TL” ovyywpety ote ‘Tov’ ovr’ ‘ éuod” ote 
‘ rdde° obt ‘ éxetvo’ obre GAXO ovdéey dvopa, 6 Tt dv torn, 
dAAa cata piow POéyyecOat yryvdéueva Kal mrotodpeva 
kal amoAAvpeva Kal ddAototpeva’ as éay tl ris orion TO 
Adyw eveAeyKtos 6 TovTO TOLeD. 

‘ We have no right to admit the term “ something” 
or “somebody’s” or “mine” or “this” or “that” 
or any word whatever implying fixity, but as 
phenomena pass before us, through their origin, 
their cessation, and their various transformations, 


we should mark each successive change by mere 
sounds which nature may suggest, since any attempt 


* 1 Of T. H. Green, Introd. to Hume, §§ 213, 205. 


62 ee ee ee eee 
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Aci 8¢ cal card pdpos ofrw Adyew, kat wept woAAGy B 
dbpoicbévtwy, © 87 GOpolopart ‘ dvOpwndv’ re riOevrat kat Viii 


‘AlOov’ Kat Exacroy ody re kat eidos. Theaet. 157 B. 
to fix them by the use of rationa] language is open 
to obvious and fatal objections. 

‘These strictures apply both to proper and to 
common terms, such as “ man,” “stone,” and every 
other animal and species.’ 


For, suppose we name a sensation that of ‘ white- 


ness’ : 
"Eready 82 0838 rodro péve: (since wdvra fei cal ovdey 1 


péver)\—rd ‘revxov’ felv Td péov,—dAAd petaBdrAci, 
ote xal avrod rovrou elvat pony, ths AevKdTyTos, Kal 
petaBodny els GAY xpdav tva ph GA Tatrn pévoy, Apa 
more oldy ré tt mpocemety xpGya, wote Kal dpbds 
mpocayopevey ; kal tls pnyavy, ® SdxKpares; 7 GAO 
yé Tt T@p ToLovTwr, elrep del A€yovtos trefépyxerat, Gre 
37) peo ; rl 8 wept alcOnoews epodpev Stovacody, oloy 
Ths Tod dpay fH axovew; pévew Tore év ait@ To dpav 7} 
dxovew ; ovxovy de ye eltep mdvtTa Kweitat. ovTEe dpa 
Opay mpoapytéoy tr wadAov 7} pH 6pav ovdé rw’ GAAnY 


‘Since it is a fact that there is no permanency 
even in this point, viz. that this particular flux 
should continue to flow as “ white,’ but, on the 
contrary, undergoes a change, with the result that 
the very thing we are considering, i.e. whiteness, 
also partakes of the flux and passes into another 
colour, refusing to be convicted of definite attributes, 
can we ever speak of any specific colour without 
an abuse of language? I can’t see the possibility, 


Socrates. And the same applies to all similar . 


qualities, if the thing escapes you as fast as you 
predicate the word. What then are we to say about 
any one of the senses, e. g. that of sight or sound,— 
that they ever exhibit any permanency in the sight 
or the sound? Obviously we cannot, if motion is 
universal. Our conclusion, therefore, forbids us to 
speak of seeing any object any more than of not 
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alc@now paddAov 7H ph, TdvTow ye Tdi'TwWS KWoULLevoD. 
ov yap ow. Theaet. 182 D. 2 

seeing it; and similarly with any other of the 
senses, if we accept this doctrine of universal and 
all-pervading change. It does.’ 


The logical result of this total absence of perma- 
nency is the breakdown of all order in the qualities of 
the objects of our supposed knowledge, since every- 
thing may, on this view, exhibit any and every 
possible attribute, including contradictories. For we 
are assuming now that émorjun is simply the equiva- 
lent of afc@nots; and, therefore, if the sense of touch, 
e. g., reports an object as now hard, and now, in com- 
parison with something else, as soft, then the same 
thing evidently possesses contrary qualities. For our 
formula forbids us to inquire into the grounds of the 
paradox, since all relations constituted by the mind 
for itself, to help it to right judgement upon its sensa- 
tions, are on this theory strictly precluded. The 
world becomes a chaos instead of a cosmos. 


Td 8’, as Corer, épdvy, el mavra xuweirat, waca dad- 
Kptots, wept Stov ay tis dmoxplyytar, duolws 60% etvat, 
‘otrw’ te ‘éxew’ pdvat cal § uy obrws, ef 8& BovrEt, 
‘ylyvecOat, va ph orjowpev abrovs TO Adyo. dpOds 
Adyets. TARY ye, @ Oeddwpe, Sri ‘obrw* re eltoy Kal 


‘We may take it that, on the hypothesis of 
universal movement, any one answer as to the 
quality of any given sensation has been shown - 
to be just as correct as any other, and we may say 
indifferently “itis such ” or “it is not such ” ; or, if 
you thee it, “it becomes such,” since we must 
avoid bringing these running gentlemen (sc. the 
Heracliteans) to any halt during our argument. 
A fair conclusion. Fair enough, Theodorus, with the 
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‘ovx oft. bet 52 ode TrobTo (7d) ‘oftw’ A€yew" ovde B 
yap dy ért xwotro (7d) ‘otra’ odd’ ad ‘py obrw*’ obd@ x 


yap totro xivynots’ aAAG Tw’ GAAnY heoviy Oeréov, Os 

viv ye mpos THY attav vadbeow ovdK Exovor pnuarta, el 

ph dpa 6 ‘ovd’ Stas.’ Theaet. 183 A. 

exception that I mentioned the words “such” and 

“not such”; whereas one has no right even to 

this term “such,’ which would imply an exception 

from the universal law of change, and so too with 

“not such” which is also the negation of change. 

In short, they must invent some other system of 

language ; for, as things stand, they have no words 

capable of meeting the logical results of their own 
theory,—unless perhaps we make them a present of 

“nohow ” !’ 

Such nihilism then is the direct conclusion from the 
premises of both Heracleitus and Protagoras, expressed 
either as mdyta pet or mavTwy pérpov GvOpwmos. Such is 
the result of the unqualified statement that émornyn= 
ata@nois, or that ‘the real’ is an unconnected or only 
casually connected congeries, where 7d dv simply= 
moAA@, multiplicity. 


II. ANALYSIS OF SENSATION 


Now Heracleiteanism on its physical side may very 
well represent the substantial truth of the matter. 
Allowing for necessary imperfections in the formulat- 
ing of the doctrine, due to the elementary state of 
contemporary Physics, we may admit the applicability 
of zdvra fet to the ceaseless processes of Nature; and 
if this were all, if the mind were simply a sort of 
photographic plate on to which an eternal succession 
of pictures is impressed, each one gone as the next 
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appears, with no active functions of its own to dis- 
criminate between them or between them and itself, 
then knowledge indeed would be a delusion, and we 
should have to acquiesce in the inevitable scepticism 
which is generally associated with the name of 
Heracleitus. Before doing so, however, it may be 
well to have another look at the act of sense-perception 
from which such nihilism is said to flow, in the hope 
of discovering some surer foothold, some principle or 
principles of unity in this multiplicity of sense. 

The first and most obvious distinction revealed by 
such analysis is that between (1) qualities given by 


. one particular senge, e.g. colour by the eyes, &c., and 


x1 


(2) qualities common to two or more of these senses 
e. g. number, figure, &c., as to which, whether they may 
be properly termed sensations or not, remains to be 
seen. The former are, roughly speaking, what Locke 
calls ‘simple ideas, Hume ‘simple impressions,’ and 
Aristotle t3:a alo@nra, being also known as ‘ secondary 
qualities’: the latter are distinguished as ‘ primary 
qualities, and are by Locke attributed to the ‘ work of 
the mind’; they are also the xowd alcOnra of Aristotle. 
Kal pot Adye’ Oepud cal oxAnpa Kal Koda Kal yAuKéa 

be dv alc Odvet, dpa ob Tod odparos Exacta TiOns ; 7 dAAOU 
rivds ; ovdevds GAAov. F kal €OeAncers duodroyety & bi 


érépas buvapews alcOaver, ddvvarov etvat 8 GAAns Tab 
alcdéoOat, ofov & 30’ dxofs, 3. GWews, 7 & Be Gpews, be 


Tell me,—the sources of your perception of heat, 
resistance, weight, sweetness, &c., would you not 
attribute them each and all to the body? Certainly, 
to nothing else. You are also prepared to admit 
that the reports given by one faculty cannot be 
obtained through another, e. g. those of sound 
through that of sight, or vice versa? Of course. 
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axons ; wOs yap ov; ef re dpa wept dudorépwy diavoei, 
oux dy bid ye rod érépov dpydyvov ovd' ad bid rod érépov 
mept audotépwy alodavor dv. ot yap ovv. tept 37 
gwryjs kal wept xpdas mpGrovy pey avrd todro epi 
éudorépwr 7 diavoei, Sri duorépw éordv ; éywye. ovxody 
kat Sri éxdrepoy éxarépov wey Erepov éaut@ 8% ravrdy ; 
rl pny; kat Ste dudorépw dv0 éExdrepov 3¢ Ev ; Kat rodro. 
ovxooy kal etre dvopolw etre duolw GAAHAOW, Suvards ef 
émoxéwacbat; lows. (i.e. existence, identity, num- 
ber, resemblance) tadra 8% mdvra dia rlvos rept adbroty 
dvavoel; ovre ydp b1’ axons obre be dews oldv re 7d 
cowdv AauBdvew wept artav. 7 Se Sea rivos Svvauts Td 
7 éni mace Kowdv Kal 7d ém rovrors SnAot cor gd Td‘ €or’ 
éovoudcets cal rd ‘obK ort, cal & 37 jowrodpey rept 
avtOv ; ovolay déyets xal rd pH etvat, Kal dpoidrynTa Kal 
dvopoudrnra kat Td tauTdy Te kal rd érepov, ert 38 Ev Te Kal 
Then, supposing you notice some common property 
of both these reports, this thing, which is common 
to the two objects, could hardly be due to either one 
or the other of your two organs, in the way of sense- 
perception ? Assuredly not. But, now, in the case 
of any given sound and colour, you surely, in the 
first place, do notice this common point about the 
two, viz. that they are both there together? Not 
a doubt of it. And further, that each is distinct 
from the other and identical with itself? Naturally. 
And that both together make two and either of them 
one? Even so. And, lastly, you are able to judge 
of their mutual likeness or unlikeness ? Presumably. 
By what power do you notice these numerous 
properties of theirs, seeing that neither the ear 
alone nor the eye alone can possibly become cogni- 
zant of what is common to both? And what is 
the source of the faculty that reveals to us attri- 
butes, common alike to these and all objects of sense, 
which we designate by the terms “is,” “is not,” 
and the rest of the qualities we were discussing 
about them? You mean of course existence and 
non-existence, identity and distinction, singleness 
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Tov GAAov GptOuoy wept airav. dAAG pa Ala, éywye ov 
dy éxoupe eltrety tAHV y’ Ste pot Soxet THY apxHy odd’ etvat 
Tovodroy ovdey TovTots dpyavoy Isov Somep éexelvots, GAN’ 
avry b¢ abrijs 7 Wuxh Ta Kowd por halverar wept mdvrov 
émoxoreiv. Theaet, 184 5, 

and plurality. The solution of the problem, I confess, 
lies beyond me, except in this one point, that at all 
events I hold that there is no special sense-organ 
for the perception of such qualities as there are for 
those others, but that the mind apprehends these 
common properties by its own intrinsic faculties.’ 


Again, it is but a crude psychology which makes 


distinct compartments of the different senses, like the 
separate warriors in a wooden horse. Our senses are 
organic, and unified in the unity of consciousness. 


Aewdv ydp tov, el moddal ties ev hyivy domep ev 
Soupelors famos alcOnoers éyxdOnvrat, GAAG py els play 
tia ldéav, elre woyry etre & tt det Kadely, mdvta Tadra 
ovvteiver, } dd TovTwy oloy dpydvey alobavdueba Soa 


alc@nrd. Theaed. 184 D. 


‘Surely it 1s an extraordinary view which sees 
a number of separate senses implanted in us like 
soldiers packed into a wooden horse, instead of 
regarding them as all co-ordinated upon a single 
living principle—call it mind or what not,— which is 
the true source of all our sensations of objects, and 
merely uses the special senses as its instruments.’ 


Thus, then, we get at least a twofold origin of the 


conditions of knowledge, (1) the mere data of sense, 
and (2) the relations that thought or the mind puts 
upon them. 


Acixvupt 84, elroy, ef xabopas, Ta pev ev tats aicbijcecw 
ob Tapakadotvra Thy vonow eis erioxep, ds txavds bad THs 
‘What I wish to demonstrate, if you follow me, 
is this. Some of the reports of our senses make no 
appeal to the intellect for an inquiry into their 


we ee ee ee 
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alc@jcews kpwdpeva, Ta Sé wavrdmact Staxedeudpeva éxeivny C 
emoxdpacba ds THs aicbhcews ob8ey dyses wovovons. ota Xill 
phy, €bn, Néyets ; Ta prev 08 rapaxadodvta, fy 8’ eye, doa pi 
éxBaiver eis dvavtiavy aloOyow dua ta 8 éxBaivovta ds 
tapakxadobvta TiOnpe, éreddv i ataOyjors pndév paddov todo 
4 73 évavriov Sidor. 
Odrou, papev, tpets Gv elev Sdxrudor «7.A. (N.B. in 

_ this particular passage, although the argument does 
not require it to be stated, Plato would hardly allow 
that unqualified sensation tells us ‘that a finger is 
a finger.) ide 84; 1d péyeBos adrav Kat Thy opixpétyTa, 
% Sis dpa tkavads pq, kat obdéev adryn Siapdpa év pdow twd 
abtoy xetobas fh ém’ éoxdtw; Kat dcadtws mdéxos Kai AewréTHTa 
4 padaxdrynta Kat oxAnpétyta 4 doh; Kalai GAat aicPycers 
ap otk évSeds Ta Toraita Syrodow; odxodv dvaykatov év 
Tots TorovTos ad Thy Puxhy dwopetv, Ti wore ONpaiver adTy 4 
atoOyots 7d oxAnpdv, etmep Td adTd Kat padakdy dAdyer. 


character, because sensation alone can deal adequate- 
ly with them. Others, on the contrary, have to 
importune it for an investigation, on the ground 
that the findings of sense are altogether unsatisfac- 
tory. Whatever do you mean? Those which make 
no appeal are all those which do not pass over at 
one and the same time into precisely the opposite 
reports; whilst what I mean by saying that those 
which do so pass over make an appeal to the 
intellect is where sensation finds an object to have 
a certain quality equally with its precise opposite. 
Let us take these three fingers. Looking now at 
their respective height, can we say that sight sees 
adequately here, and that it is immaterial to its 
decisions what may be the relative position of the 
three ? Again,.too, with their respective breadth and 
hardness as determined by touch and the remaining 
senses, must we not admit that their findings on 
these points are quite unsatisfactory ? In such cases 
the mind is inevitably bewildered as to the precise 
meaning attaching to ‘‘ hardness,’ when the same 
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eixdtws dpa éy Tois TovodTois mpGroy pey weipatat Aoyropdy 
TE Kai vénow Wuxh wapaxahodca émoxonweiy etre dy cite 
duo éotivy éxacta Tay eicayyeddopévew. wis 8 od ; odxody 
day Suo Gaivnrar, Erepdy re nal év éxdrepoy gaiverar; vai. ei 
Gpa év éxdrepov duddtepa Sé€ So, Tad ye SUo nexwpiopdva 
vonoer’ od ydp av dywpiotd ye Suo évder GAN’ @. Rep. 523 A. 
sense afterwards finds the selfsame object to be 
also “soft.” It therefore has recourse to its powers 
of calculation and pure intellect, to enable it to 
determine whether each pair of these reports is 
single or double. Certainly. If they are found to 
be double, then each of the two is seen to be one by 
itself and different from the others; and therefore 
the mind must distinguish between the two at the 
moment of sensation, since, if they were not so 
distinguished, it would have regarded them as one 
and not two.’ 

These primary qualitiestherefore of number, identity, 
degree, figure, &c., are ‘the work of the mind.’ The 
data of sense only become intelligible when they are 
as it were, run into these moulds. The field of sight, 
or any other special sense, is continuous and undis- 
tinguished until] the mind breaks it up and separates 
part from part; or at least these distinctions, if 
sensible at all, are only so very vaguely and almost 
unconsciously before the active attention of the mind. 

It may be true that sensations are only known 
through their contrasts, that is to say, that if the eye, 
e. g., had only one colour always before it, it would 
have no conception of colour, and to this degree 
sensations may be said to distinguish themselves; and 
so with all feelings. But even in this limited sense 
of we must we must remember that such distinction 
implies a consciousness that is equally present to the 
two contrasted impressions of sense, and is itself 
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neither one nor the other. And when we get on to 
' the further stage of self-conscious reflection upon our 
sensations, we see Clearly the inadequacy of mere feel- 
ing to furnish the concepts which really are the impor- 
tant things in the building up of knowledge, Let us 
suppose a succession of graduated sense-impressions or 
feelings ; e. g. we say that we see a large stone, i.e. 
in comparison with a smaller one by its side, which we 
afterwards call small by contrast with the rock from 
which it fell. Doubtless in each case the impressions 
are actually felt, and determined in their feeling, by 
relation to each other. As Plato says, sight sees the 
small and the great. But this determination of one 
feeling by contrast with another experienced immedi- 
ately before or after it, is a very different thing from 
the self-conscious reflection upon the ambiguities of 
the reports of sense, from which arise, not merely other 


feelings, but the purely mental or abstract concepts of . 


‘the large,’ ‘the great,’ &c.! And it is these general 
ideas derived by the self-originating activity of the 
mind that make any knowledge possible, beyond 
merely individual experience. 


Méya phy kat Sus (sc. as well as vénots) nai opixpdr 
édpa, papdv, add’ 0d Kexwptopevoy GAA cuyKexupévoy Te. 
Yap; vat. Sid Se thy tovTou cad veray péya ad nat opiKxpdy 
H vdnors jvayxdoby idetv, od cuycexupdéva GAAA Siwpropeéva, 

‘Sight too, as we say, saw the great and the 
small, though not as clearly distinguished, but only 
in a sort of confused presentation. You under- 
stand? Yes. And it was to bring clearness into 
this apparent contradiction that the intellect had to 
undertake the task of also viewing the great and 
the small, not now as confused, but as sharply 


1 Green, Introd. § 213. 
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Todvaytiov 4 ’xetmm. dAnOH. odxody évreibey mpdrov érépye- 
tat épéobar tpiv, ti obv wor dort ‘7rd péya’ ad Kat ‘7d 
opixpéy’; wavtdtace pev obvy. Kal odtw 8} 7d pév vontéy, Td 
8’ dpardv. dp0dtar’, bn. Rep. 524 €. 

distinguished, just the opposite to the procedure of 
sight. Perfectly true. Hence it is that there first 
arises in our minds to ask the definite question 
“What do I mean by greatness and smallness?” 
And this, finally, is the reason why the latter aspect 
is rightly termed “intellectual” and the former 
visual. Most true.’ 


Knowledge thus requires from its first stages the 
action upon the reports of the senses of something 
other than sense; of a principle which has from the 
beginning the conception of Existence or Reality as 
fundamental to all cognition. The unity of Being, to 
use the Eleatic phrase, is found in the primordial self- 
distinction of a subject from its object, simultaneous 
with the consciousness of its own unity. Such a 
principle involves, secondly, at least the power of 
bringing to bear upon the manifold of sense the 
conceptions of number, figure, resemblance, &c.; in 
other words, it must be endowed with the ‘ categories’ 
of Kant. 

From the passages already quoted, it will have been 
noticed how much insistence Plato lays upon the fact 
.that each one of our sensations is always recognized 
by us as having ‘existence. And indeed, like Kant 
after him, he rightly found in this fact the foundation 
for all permanency in the subject-matter of cognition. 
By a real world we can only mean a world which we 
recognize as existing, and the recognition of its 
existence is given in every act of sense-perception. 
Moreover, such a world must be a cosmos and not 
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chaos, for, from the very nature of the knowing sub- 
ject, the objects known must form an ordered whole. 
They are one in virtue of their common relation to 
one consciousness. In this latter there further lies the 
possibility of infinite synthesis, for no part of a world 
that is knowable can lie outside of what is already 
known, so long as we are considering the same knowing 
subject. Unity, therefore, and order, as Plato insists, 
are the most primitive and the most fundamental 
characteristics of human knowledge, however much 
we may trace back the beginning of that knowledge 
to the senses. These are its salient marks, and not, 
as the followers of Heracleitus and Protagoras would 
have us believe, mere unconnected change that is alike 
for no two minds. 

Yet while Plato constantly points out the necessary 
unity of knowledge involved in the objectifying of 
our sensations, he does not perhaps insist to the same 
extent upon its necessary corollary and complement, 
viz. the unity of the knowing subject, or, as Kant 
calls it, ‘ the synthetic unity of apperception.’ I know 
a world, but I know it also as mine, and in this con- 
scious distinction of subject from object, involving the 
simultaneous existence of both, has generally been 
found the strongest argument for personal identity. 
Cogito, ergo swm. Such identity Hume, of course, 
failed to find in his account of the processes of know- 
ledge!. And yet it was in this unity that Plato 
found salvation from Heracleitean scepticism; this 
remains for him the bed-rock of permanency in the 
ceaseless flow of sense impressions. Finally, we may 


1 Cf. Human Nature, Pt. IV. § 6. 
8) 
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D note that Plato, whilst revealing the pre-suppositions 
necessarily implied in the fact of human knowledge, 
takes the opportunity: of reminding us that we may 
be all along quite unconscious of their nature and even 
of their very existence, but that that is no argument ‘ 
against their validity, even as a knowledge of the : 
constituents of the atmosphere is not necessary to 
a man’s breathing. 


xv "Exe 57° GAXO te Tod pev oxANpod rhv oxAnpdrynra 81a 
tis emapijs aloOjcerat [sc. Woy], Kat rod padaxod rv 
padakdrynta acatras ; val. thy d€ ye ovclay, cal dre éordy 
kal Thy évayridtyta mpdos GAAHAW Kal THY ovolay ad rijs 
évavtidtntos a’th Wuxi) éraviodca Kal ovpBddAdovea 
mpos GAAnAa kpivew Te—patat nuty. mavu pev ovv. 
ovxody (I) Ta pev evOds yevopévors mdpeott picet 
alc@dvecOac avOpémos te xal Onplos, Soa 81a Tod 
odpatos taOnpara énl rhv Woxhy relver, (2) Ta 5e rept 
tovtwy dvadoylopara mpds te ovclay at @péActay poyts 
kat éy xpdve 31d ToAAGY tpayydtwv Kal matdelas 


‘Be so good as to say whether it is not through 
touch that the mind has sense-perception of the 
hardness of a hard object and the softness of a soft 
one. Certainly. But now, as to their reality, 
and that the two exist, and as to their mutual 
opposition, and again as to the reality of such 
opposition, here: it is surely the mind by its own . 
intrinsic powers that attempts .to distinguish them 
for us by harking back and comparing the two 
together. I quite agree. It follows then that, 
whilst man and the lower animals alike possess 
from birth a natural power of receiving certain 
sense impressions—I mean all that simply come in 
through the body as feelings, on their way to the 
central consciousness—all reflection on these im- 
pressions, on the other hand, with regard to their 
reality or utility, only makes its appearance after 
a long period of strenuous education, and then 


2 egyiee see = - oe 
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mapaylyvera ols ay mapaylyrnrat; mavtdnact pév 
ovr. 

Oldy re oy dAnbelas rvyety @ pyde ovolas ; advvarov. 
ov 82 GAnOelas Tis atvxjoe, woTe TOvTOV émtoTHpwv 
écrat; xal aGs av; év pev dpa rots Tabjpacw ovK err 
émiornun, év 88 TO wept exelvwv ovrddrdoytopo. Theaet. 
186 B. 


only in a few privileged minds. Undoubtedly it 
18 80. 

And yet nobody can arrive at Truth who lacks 
the conception of Existence; and, similarly, he who 
misses the truth of any object of study how can he 
be said to know that object? Impossible. Our 
conclusion therefore is that knowledge lies not in 
the feelings given us by sense, but in our ordered 
reasoning upon these feelings.’ 


To sumup. The inadequacy of sense alone in the 
construction of knowledge or experience seems incon- 
testable. There is needed beside an active, self-deter- 
mining principle, call it the Hgo, self-consciousness, or 
what not, whose function is to review, control, and 
decide upon the reports of sense. (Cf. above ovAAoyiopds 
mept ta0nudrwyv.) To this principle, or at least to this 
principle conjoined with sense, we must look for the 
origin of any knowledge of.a connected world. 


Tooodroy mpoBeByxapey Gore py Cynteiv emornuny év 
alaOnoe To Tmapanay, GdAd’ ev exelvw to dvdpartt, & ti 
mor éxe. y Wuxn, Stay adrn Kal” aitiy mpaypatednrat 
mepi ra dvta. Theaet. 187 A. 


‘We have then cleared the ground to this extent, 
that we utterly refuse to look for knowledge in 
sensation, but in that principle, whatever be the 
name we choose to give the mind, which is seen at 
work when the intellect by its own unaided powers 
is busied upon the inter-relations of the real. 
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E Burt if we distinguish between sense and the work 
of the mind, as two separate origins of experience, we 
have still to ask where does sensation end and the 
work of the mind begin. Push back the synthetic 
action of the Ego as far as we can, take any piece of 
sense-experience and strip it of every mental relation 
superimposed by such action, and surely there will 
then emerge a sensation pure and simple and with- 
out qualification. Let us then examine again our 
secondary qualities, the Ya alc@yrd of the special 
senses, and go in search of the ‘simple idea’ of Locke 
in its nakedness. 

Take the theory, generally associated with Anti- 
sthenes, that the ultimately real are unconnected 
elements. Physically regarded they may be held to 
represent an atomic view of the universe which results 
from the interaction of blind particles. Regarded 
psychologically, they represent ‘mere sensations’ or 
feelings, quite unrelated to each other, the ‘simple 
ideas’ of Locke, that are ‘ given’ to the mind, unquali- 
fied by any comparison or distinction inter se; of 
which, just because they are thus unqualified, nothing 
whatever can be specified. They exist ‘in themselves,’ 
apart from all mental categories. An analogous theory, 
though the analogy must not be pressed, is that of 
Kant’s ‘things in themselves, as the ultimate resi- 
duum of the phenomenal world, independent of the 
mind, which by its categories of thought and forms of 
Time and Space ‘makes nature. With Kant, how- 
ever, these are suprasensible, whereas the theory we 
are now considering regards them as sensible. From 


ee 


— 
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these ultimate elements the whole physical universe 
is compounded, and from them also, viewed psycho- 
logically, knowledge is derived by the action of the 
mind’s Reason. In themselves they are outside 
reason, being merely ‘data,’ which the rational prin- 


ciple of man receives and works up into an ordered 


whole. For the simplest form of knowledge implies 
predication and judgement, even if it goes no further 
than the conviction that ‘this (feeling) is.’ Anything 
more than such predication of mere existence involves 
the relation of subject and attribute, or to put it 
differently, the connexion between one set of sensa- 
tions and another, carrying with it the idea of sub- 
stance and objectivity. When we say ‘snow falls,’ 
‘snow is white, ‘snow melts, it is the predication of 
different qualities of the same thing, or the expression 
of the relation between such different sensations that 
converts the irrational and unrelated into a reasoned 
cosmos of experience. For knowledge proceeds by 
judgements, and the essence of a judgement is a 
combination of terms. The progress of knowledge 
then from its elements is parallel to the formation of 
syllables. and words from the letters of an alphabet. 
"Ey® ydp ad eddéxouv dxovew twy drt Ta wey Tp@Ta 
olovmepe: orotxeta, €€ Gv jpets Te svyKelueba Kal TaAda, 
Adyov ovk éxou. aitd yap Kad’ avrd Exacrov dvopacat 
‘I seem to have heard from a certain school of 
thinkers a view which holds that what we may 
term the ultimate elements of things, out of which 
we and the rest of the universe are compounded, 
are wholly without rational connexion. Each 
element can therefore merely be taken singly and 
named, any predication of qualities being out of the 
question, Not even existence or non-existence may 
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alcOnra 8€ ~=Tras 8 ovAAAaBas yowords Te Kal pntas Kat 
dAnOet 56€n do€aords. Theaet. 201 E. 


be affirmed of them, for either of these predicates at 
once involves an addition; whereas no judgement 
whatever can legitimately be made about them, if 
we are limited to a bare recital of the name of each 
individual. Nay, we must exclude even the terms 
“each ” and “ individual,” “ this,” “ that,” “ it,” &c., 
for the only possession any element has is that of a 
name. On the other hand, their present existing 
compounds being themselves combinations, the terms 
which can be applied to them have likewise been 
combined together and so yielded rational discourse, 
the essence of which is combination of terms. 
Thus the theory asserts that while the elements of 
knowledge are irrational and unknowable, oak 
perceptible by sense, their compounds are knowable, 
capable of verbal expression, and form the subject- 
matter of right opinion.’ 


Such a theory is beset with the same difficulties as 
the Heracleitean flux. The thing we arein search of, 
TO GAoyov kat dyvworoy, alcOntov dé, seems a contradic- 
tion in terms. A wholly unqualified sensation would 
appear an impossibility. Apart from the fact that 
there is evidence that all our special sense-organs 
have been developed from that of Touch, so that no 
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bia alcOyots could be uncompounded or simple, it is 
clear that sensations are only known by contrasts, 
and under the law of relativity+. It is also open to 
the obstacles lying in the way of any form of Dualism, 
which would generate the spiritual from the natural, 
and ascribe to Nature an existence independent of a 
Subject. For however strongly we may refuse to 
recognize the presence of Thought or Reason in Nature, 
to this extent at least Nature must be rational, that 
the world is throughout an ordered cosmos, and that 
to whatever point we carry our analysis of Matter or 
the processes of sensation, the element must still 
bear a fixed relation to the complex resultant, both or 
neither bemg equally knowable, and neither having, 
as far as we can think, any but a phenomenal exist- 
ence, or, in other words, as the object of a subject. 
If the elements are unknowable then, whether the pro- 
duct be (a) their sum total or, (5) something additional 
to that?, product and element stand on the same ground. 
Such a view, however, is confuted by the very analogy 
on which it rests, for words and. syllables are known 
only after the letters are learnt, and these have to be 
learnt most thoroughly of all. The elements of 
knowledge, therefore, even if we decide that these are 
given by sense, are truly real and knowable. 
Odxoty édAéyouer, tt ob av pépyn 7, TO Sdov re kal 
Tay Ta mdvTa péepn éotar; mdvu ye. wdAw 87, ovK, 


‘We have admitted that in anything which is 
divisible into parts the completed whole is just the 


1 Hoffding, Outlines of Psychology, V. A. 

3 e.g. Is my pen, as I know it, merely a combination of 
various sense Impressions supposed to be wholly unqualified or 
related to each other, or is it a unit or idea transcending these, 
as the chemical compound transcends its elements ? 
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sum total of these parts? We have. Of two 
alternatives, therefore, one. If our compound is 
something other than its elements, then these cannot 
be regarded as its constituent parts; if, however, 
it be identical with them, then it and they are 
equally knowable. Most certainly. Once more, if 
these elements are not what constitute the parts of 
the compound, it is difficult to see what parts can 
be found for it which should not also be its elements. 
It is. The trend of the argument therefore seems 
to exhibit our compound as a single, independent 
and indivisible concept. It certainly does. But to 
hark back, we admitted as a fair statement the 
view that the primary elements of both knowledge 
and reality were devoid of all rational connexion, 
being merely a series of disconnected units, of 
which not even bare existence or numerical speci- 
fication could be predicated, on the ground that 
these also are distinct and alien terms, and it was 
this complete independence which, as we saw, put 
them beyond the pale of reason or of knowledge. 
I recall it perfectly. But, now, surely our com- 
pound has fallen into the same impasse, if it be 
without parts, and a single completed concept? 
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(a) Ei? pév dpa modAAd crotyeta  ovAAaBH eore Kat 
SAov tt, pépn 8 avrins tatra, duolws al re ovAdaBal 
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Not a doubt about it. Well then, (a) taking the 
view that the compound is simply the sum total of 
numerous elements which form its constituent 
parts, it follows that compound and element are 
equally knowable and equally capable of expression 
by language. (b) Regarding it as an indivisible 
unit, then compound no less than element is out- 
side reason and outside knowledge, and for exactly 
the same cause. The result is that we refuse 
adhesion to any theory which allows the present 
existing objects of the world to be the subject- 
matter of both knowledge and language, but excludes 
from both the elements which went to form them.’ 


Let us gather up the results of our psychological 
analysis of Sensation. For the perception of the 
simplest object of knowledge there seems to be 
necessary the action of some permanent principle to 
act as a punctum stans in the ceaseless stream of 
sense. Every such object must also, at least implicitly, 
be presented as having existence (viola), self-identity 
(€ rt, radrdv), likeness or unlikeness to others (6uo.drns, 
dvonodrns). Further, one may say that every object 
of thought is, through these necessary categories, con- 
stituted an implicit universal ; for, in being conceived 
by the mind as an individual, it is thereby also con- 
ceived of as an instance of a class, as one amongst 
numberless possible fellows. 
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F Again we have seen that the Real is not simply 
unqualified Unity, any more than it is unrelated 
Multiplicity: from the beginning we must have 
similarity and dissimilarity, unity in plurality. Every 
term, whether singular or general, exhibits this cha- 
racteristic of the One and the Many in either its 
connotation or its denotation or in both. 


IV. THE HYPOSTATIZED 
CONCEPT 


Ovr new starting-point therefore will lie in the 
direction already suggested by the results of the past 
criticism, in the phrase marked above, Mia tis ld<a 
duéptoros. 

From the outset there has been present the help of 
language: thought has been articulate. If now from 
the analysis of the act of Sensation we turn to the 
investigation of words which embody its cumulated 
results, we are at once brought face to face with what 
the Greeks described as the mystery of the One and 
the Many. Though the senses give us only individuals, 
yet we can only know these by giving them a common 
name, which must have, it would seem, something 
definite connoted by it. Yet the general concept can 
never be identical with any one of the individuals 
denoted by its name, for no two individuals are quite 
alike, but always have properties peculiar to them- 
selves. Thus individual as well as general terms 
‘represent both ‘ one’ and ‘many.’ 

Inasmuch however as all objects alike, whether 
general or individual, must through their common rela- 
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tion to a single subject ipso facto be definitely related 
amongst themselves, this mystery of the One and 
the Many remains a fundamental aspect of Thought 
and the ground of all possible knowledge. 

Dapev mov tavtov ty xal 7oAAa meptrpexew advry 
kad’ Exaorov TOV AEeyouévey del, kat médat kal voy. xat 
TovTo ovre wy} Tavonral mote ovre Ho~aro viv, GAN’ Ere 
TO To.oirov, ws enol paiverar, Tav Adywy aitav a0dva- 
rév Tt kat dyjnpwv md0os ev nuiv. Phil. 15 D. 


‘ We hold that this identity of Unity and Plurality 
pervades every possible subject of rational speech, 
and has always done so from the beginning. It is 
@ necessary truth implied in the very nature of 
thought, an eternal characteristic of human reason.’ 
With the beginning of conscious reflection upon its 

attainments the mind becomes aware of these infinite 
relations existing among the subject-matter of know- 
ledge. It finds that names have been given to objects 
through the possession of certain common qualities, 
generally those most obvious to sense, and that what 
is now required is to investigate the precise nature of 
these qualities, and the degrees in which the different 
objects, covered by the same name, possess them, 
as well as to determine their connexion with other 
qualities since discovered. Human knowledge, as far 
as it has yet gone, is analysed and classified. This is 
the great work undertaken in Greek Philosophy by 
Socrates and Plato, viz. to find general concepts 
underlying the individuals of Sense and then to 
establish their mutual relations. This, it will be seen, 
is an enterprise that falls essentially under the pro- 
vince of Logic. We have now left behind our psy- 
chological starting-point, to which the sceptics of 
sensationalism appealed for the justification of their 
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tenets, and from which we, however, deduced some- 
thing very different from empiricism. We have 
established a principle of fixity and permanency in 
the flow of sensation, and have found that this alone 
makes knowledge possible. What follows is to trace 
the further action of this free agent, or synthetic unity, 
upon the data which are presented to it, and which 
it alone renders intelligible. This is the peculiar 
function of logic, or, to use the term of Plato, which 
means much the same as our own, of Dialectic. The 
weapons of this Dialectic are, generally speaking, two. 

A, The common qualities are discovered by analysis 
of the individuals denoted by the name: the resulting 
synthesis is the definition of the term (Adyos rijs odulas). 
The process itself is called cvvaywy7y; the connotation 
discovered forms the ‘ Idea.’ 

B. A clear and distinct knowledge of the meaning 
of the class-name being gained, the class itself can 
now be divided. This process is d:aipecis. 


BovAer ody evOdvSe dpédpeba emcoxomodvres ex THs eiwhuias 
pebddou; elSos ydp od Tt év Exacrov eidOapev TiWerOar wept 


gxaota Ta WOdAd, ols TadTdv Gvopa emupdpopev. Hep. 596 A. 


‘Let us then begin our investigation by our usual 
procedure. Wherever there exists a class of in- 
dividuals called by the same name, there it is our 
practice to assume a single concept covering that 
class.’ 


A. Els play re idéay cvvopdvra dyew tra modAdaxn 
dueotrappéva tva Exacrov dpiCopevos SHAoV Torn TeEpt ov 
dy dei diddoxet €0€An. Somep ra vevdy Trepi “Epwros— 


‘It is the power of taking a general survey of 
multifarious individuals and reducing them to a 
single concept, in order, by a definition of one’s 
terms, to elucidate a subject any time under debate. 
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8 gorw dpicbév—etr ed etre xaxGs ed€xOn, 7d yodv 
capes kal To atTo atT@ dpodoyovpevoy da Tatra écxev 
elmety 6 Adyos. 

E. g. in this discussion on Love, whether our defini- 
tion was good or bad, at any rate whatever clear- 
ness and consistency the argument attained was due 
to these methods. 


B. Td 8 &repov 3H rl A€yets Td madw Kar’ eldy 
dvvacOat d:aréurew Kar apOpa h wépuxey (i. 6. natural, 
not artificial or verbal). rovrwy 8) éywye airds re 
épacrns tOv diaipécewy cal ovvaywydyv, tva olds re @ 
Adyew re xal dpovety’ kal rovs Svvaydvous aird dpav 
KaAG diadexrixo’s. Phaedr. 265, 266. 


‘The other method is the reverse of the above, 
and consists of dividing up the concept along its 
natural joints. Personally I am much addicted to 
the practice of these Definitions and Divisions, as 
it helps me both to teach and to think, and any 
others who have the art I call dialecticians.’ 

Kat peyiom ye, fv 8 dy, wetpa Stadextixijs picews Kat 
pi, 6 pév yap ouvomrinds Stadextinds, 6 $e ph od. Rep. 537 C. 

‘It is undoubtedly the most searching test between 
a mind that is dialectical and one that is not. For 
the dialectician is he who has the power of generaliza- 
tion, and he alone.’ 


To xara yévn Siatpetodat kat pre ravrov eidos Erepov 
nynoacOa pire Erepov dv ravrév, pGv ov ris diadrextixys 
djooper émiaotnuns etvat; val. ovxody & ye rotro duvarés 
dpav play iséav 81a TOAAG?, évds Exdorov Ketmevov xwpls, 


‘Dialectical skill is I take it, exhibited in the 
distinguishing of kinds without confusing identical 
concepts with those that are different, and vice 
versa. It is. The possession of this power implies 
the successful discrimination of a single general idea 
from a number of scattered individuals that pervades 
them all without exception: it also sees sundry of 
these general ideas themselves comprehended under 
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mdvtn S.arerapévnv, txavds d.:arcOdvera, cat moAdas 
érepas GAAjAwy Und pas EEwbev meprexouevas, Kai play 
ad 8.’ SAwy todAGv ev évt cvvnppevyy, kat woAAds xwpls 
tdvty dwopiopevas. rodro 8 éoriy, }} Te Kowwveiv Exacta 
dvvarat kat Say py, Staxplvew cata yévos énloracBat. 
Soph. 253 D. 
a wider concept outside, although differing amongst 
themselves; and again it finds a single one that 
embraces several lasses whilst many too it finds 
to be altogether opposed to each other. This I call 
the knowledge of distinguishing in any given kind 
as to where the various concepts may combine with 
one another and where they may not.’ 


"Eort xadAlwy 630s fs éy® épaoris peéev ele adel, 
moAAdkts 8€ pe Hon Stadvyotoa Epnuov xat a&mopoy 
Katéornoev. tis atryn ; jy SnAGoat pév od mdvv xadeTOv 
xpyoda ¢ mayxdrenoy’ mdvra yap Soa réxvns éxopeva 
dunupedn memore 31a ravTns pavepa yéyove. Phil. 16 B. 

‘An excellent method to which I am loyally 
devoted, but which has often eluded me and left me 
helpless ; one easily described, but very difficult to 
use; for it is owing to this method that every 
discovery in the arts up to this day has been made.’ 

"H yervaia, wv 8 éyd, & Pradxwy, 4 Sdvapis Tis dvTiAoyeKis 
téxyns. ti 83 Sri, efrov, Soxodct por eis adrhy ai dxovres 
wodhot eurimrety, nai otecOat odk épifey GAA StadéyeoOat, 
Sa 7d ph BuvacOar Kar’ efSy Sratpovpevor +d eydpevov 
émoxomety, GAMA Kat adrd Td dvopa SidKew Tod |exOdvros 
Thy dvarriwcw, éprd., 0d Siaddxry, wpds AdAHAous Xpdpevor. 

Rep. 454 A. 

‘Behold the magnificent proportions, Glaucon, of 
the great art of disputation, and how even un- 
consciously people slide into it, mistaking useless 
ibaa for progressive argument. Such error is 
due to a. failure to conduct our inquiry in the light 
of logical division ; instead of which, we fasten upon 
a merely verbal i alae in regard to our subject, 
substituting vain disputation for dialectical debate.’ 
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The method of cvvaywyy itself is that of tentative 
hypotheses. A provisional definition of any general 
term is started, Objections are raised and argued. 
Should any prove fatal, the definition is dropped as 
inconsistent with the facts of the case, to be replaced 
by one that will meet such. This in turn is debated 
(S:aAéyeoOac) and in turn may have to go; the process 
being continued until a satisfactory definition, ‘ which 
can withstand the shock of battle,’ is reached. The 
raising of such objections and their refutation is 
édeyxos; the provisional definitions are imodéces, the 
true function of which is to act as ‘starting-points 
and stepping-stones’ to the ultimate goal by means 
of the negative knowledge that their overthrow 
entails; whilst finally the repeated discarding of 
these is termed 16 dvatpety ras trobécets. 


"H Kat Scadexrexdv xadeis tov Adyor éxdorou NapBdvovra 
Tis odciag; Kat Tov pi €xovra, Kad Saov By ph xn Adyor 
abté te Kat GAXw SiSdvat, cata Tooodrov voy wept todTou od 
does exew 3 odkody Kat wept Tod dya0od daattws’ ds Gv pi} 
Exy StopicacOa: to Adyw awd Tov Gov wdvrev ahehov Thy 
Tob dyabod idday, cai domep év pdyyn Sd mdvrev edéyxov 
Srefidv, pty) xard Sdgav GAAd Kat odciay mpoPupodpevos 


‘By a dialectical mind we mean one which insists 
upon a definition of the essential properties of any 
given object, and wherever there is inability to give 
such definition either to itself or to others, to that 
extent we refuse to recognize scientific knowledge 
of an object. Similarly with the good, it should 
be clearly distinguished from all other concepts and 
expressed by definition, and the mind should traverse 
every possible objection that can be levied against 
it, as though contending in battle, eager to reject 
every view that rests upon popular opinion and not 
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éhéyxew év waow todtas atrat. tO Adyw Sratopedyrac 


KTh. Rep. 534 B. 


on absolute truth, so as to preserve its definition 
inviolate through all these attacks.’ 


Odxodv, yy 8 dys, f Stadextixh pébodos pdvyn tary wopeve- 
tat, Tas Srobdces dvaipotca, én adrhy rhv dpxhy «rh. 
| Rep. 533 0. 
‘ Dialectic is a unique method in that it proceeds 


up to a first principle by the successive destruction 
of hypotheses.’ 


T3 toivuy erepov pdvOave tpApa Tod vontou Aéyorrd pe 
toto o8 abtdés 6 Adyos Gawretat TH TOU StaddyecOar Suvdper, 
Tas bTo0dcets wotodpevos OK dpxds GANA Tw SvTt Grobdcets, 
otoy émBdoets te kat dpuds eth. Hep. 511 B. 


‘By the second section of the half of the line 
representing the world of thought I would be under- 
stood to mean the field of pure reason apprehended 
by the power of dialectic, where hypotheses, though 
employed, are treated as such, viz. not as ultimate 
truths but as stepping-stones and starting-points 
to truth.’ 


It will be noticed that this method is also that of 
modern science. It is through hypotheses, and fre- 
quently a protracted succession of hypotheses, that 
the laws of Nature are finally established. The | 
difference between Plato and modern science is that 
the former is engaged in arranging the knowledge of 
mankind already accumulated, by means of definition 
and division of current terms, with little reference, 
it may be, to the nature of things—a limitation due 
to the backward state of the physical sciences in his 
day—whilst the latter proceeds, not by argument 
alone, but also by the outward application of argument 
in experiment. 
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Yet even after so clearing the subject-matter of 
knowledge and arranging the parts in due relation to 
each other by Definition and Division, we shall not 
have reached certain truth. We can deal now, it is 
true, in general terms, but our propositions and our 
general ideas or concepts, so laboriously developed, 
will remain but partially known until we can lead up 
to the first and final principle of the universe, from 
which all depend and to which all ascend. Without this 
culminating idea our subordinate ideas will remain in 
reality but tentative and provisional, mere dodécets. 
Their true nature is only known in the light of that 
principle which at once gives them dxisténce and 
makes them intelligible. All things find their true 
expression in the light of ‘the good.’ This unifies 
knowledge; beyond this we cannot go. From its 
very nature it is incapable of proof; it is the apy7 
dvuTdberos of both Reality and Knowledge. 

This then, the iséa rdyaGot, will be our widest 
general concept, prior even to Existence, embracing 
all things and all possible objectsof thought. Having 
attained the view of this, we proceed to remake the 
world—not the sensible but the intelligible world— 
by arranging every possible concept under the ultimate 
dpx7y in its proper order and place, from the widest to 
the narrowest. The world of knowledge, as thought of 
under general propositions, is thus one immense oxjja 
of logical Division (3:alpeors) of concepts. It says good- 
bye to sense, and works in ‘ideas,’ or general concepts, 
alone. 

Odrw kal Stay Tis TY SiaddyeoOar emyerpy, dv dveu wacdy 

‘A similar progress ensues along the pathway of 

dialectical inquiry, when, dropping all aid from the 
D ‘ 
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Tav atoOicew 81a rod Adyou én’ adtd § EoTw [exacrov| 
dppg nat ph droory mpiv Gv adrd & gorw dyaldy adrq vonoe 
AGBy, ér’ adta ylyverar re Tod vontod Téet, Gomep exeivos TSTE 
éxito Tod Sparod, waytdaact pév ody, Ep. ti ody; od Siade- 
KTuxhy tadtyy Thy jwopelay Kadeis; Ti phy; Rep. 532 A. 
senses, the mind pierces through to the absolute 
essence of each successive concept, without once 
breaking off, until, by its own free powers, it realizes 
that of the absolute good, the culminating point of 
the world of thought, as the sun is of the world of 
sight. And this progress is properly termed dialec- 
tical.’ 


Otov émBdoes te Kal Sppds, tva péxpt rod dvumoPérou ext 
Thy Tod mavrés dpyxhy idv, ddpevos adrijs, wad ad éxdpevos 
tov éxeivns exopévwy, odtws emi teMeuThy xataBaivy, aicOnTe 
mwavrdracty oudevt mpooxpapevos GAN’ eWSeorv adtots Su adray 
eis ada nai reheura eis ef5n. Rep. 511 B. 

‘Using them as stepping-stones and starting- 
points, in order to reach up to the first and final 
cause of things, beyond the region of hypothesis; 
when holding fast to this, the mind next turns 
round upon itself, and ranges down in descending 
order through its chain of concepts, till it reaches the 
lowest links of all, uncontaminated by any touch of 
sense and equipped only with ideas, through which 
it proceeds successively to others, finishing its 
descent in ideas and in ideas alone.’ 


With this wide and philosophic vision of the nature 


of human knowledge and its insistence upon unity it 
may not be amiss to compare the words of a very 
different writer, the late Mr. Herbert Spencer. ‘Know- 
ledge of the lowest kind,’ he says, ‘is ununified 
knowledge; science is partially unified knowledge ; 
philosophy is completely unified knowledge’. 
Should we ask what are the wider iééa: which thus 


1 First Principles, 2. 1. 37. 
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have proximate contact with the idda rdyafod, we 
must turn to a treatise like the Timaeus. The widest 
laws of Nature do not present themselves in the same 
form to two ages so widely separated in time as those 
of Darwin and Democritus; and if we are inclined to 
substitute such conceptions as energy, force, electricity, 


&c., for ‘the light,’ ‘the heavy,’ circular motion, or 


mathematical figures, this must not blind us to the 
essential agreement between the two in their mode of 
looking at things. 

But we must now return to our string of concepts, 
discovered by the processes of cuvaywyy and d.alpecis. 
How do we stand after our inquiry into their nature, 
and what is implied in the formula pla ldda dypioros # 
We are not now concerned with the psychological 
explanation of the Concept, whether or not there exist 
in the ordinary person’s mental history, as Berkeley 
denied of himself, any such distinct process as that 
called Abstraction, or again whether we can think of 
a general idea without making the image of an indivi- 


‘ dual do duty for our purpose!. Something at any 


rate is connoted by every classname. This something 
is the ‘Idea’ of Plato. Into the relation between this 
idea and the individuals of sense more or less corre- 
sponding to it we shall have to inquire later (§§ P-W). 
At present it is at least clear that ideas are partly 
conceptual, 1.¢. are in the mind, and so far indepen- 
dent of Sense that we can summon them and dismiss 
them from our mind at will. They are, as Plato says, 
vonrd, and understood by véyois, or intellect par 
excellence, and are not aic@yra. Phenomena, on the 
other hand, we know by sense-perception, although, 
1 Hoffding, Outlines, V. B. III. 
D2 
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of course, their recognition by us depends upon the 
concept in our minds. But, waiving the connexion 
between the two, it is true that in some sense we have 
two worlds, the world of phenomena, present to 
sensation, and the world of concepts or thought 
relations. And, further, the one is doubtless a state of 
constant change, the other is more or less permanent. 


“lopev bn, én, én Tatra ed’ Gtrep ev TO éumpoo dep 

Adyg. adbrh 7 ovaola, js Adyov SlBopey rod efvar xal 
an , @ 

€pwrGvres kal AToKpivopevor, TOTEpoy woavTws det exer 
Kata Tavra 7) dAAor GAAws; avTd 7d tcov, abrd rd 
Kaddv, ard Exactrov & éort, rd dv, wy ToTE peTAaBoAHy Kat 
qvtiwoov évdéxerat ; 7) del adtGy Exacrov b éort, povoedes 
dv avd xa’ aiTd, @cavrws kal kata ravTa exe. Kal ovdémoTeE 

9 la) b) n b) ‘4 9 e 4 
ovdapy ovdapds ddrAAolwowy ovdeulay evdéxerat ; @oavTws, 
épn, dvdykn. tl de trav ToAAGY KaAGy, oloy dvOpdTav 7 
intwv 7} twatlwy 7 4dAA@v @vtwovody rovovtwr, 7} Towv 
n mdvrwv TSv éxelvots Guovipwr, &pa Kata ravra éyxet, 7) 

n 9 4 ¥ >A @ a y 4 
wav tovvavtloy éxelvots ovTE avTa abrois ovTe GAAHAOtS 
ovdénore, ws emos eltely, ovdauds Kata tavTd éotw ; 


‘Let us revert to our earlier argument. The 
actual and abstract essence of any object such as is 
expressed in the definitions we give one another, is 
it to be regarded as immutable or as varying from 
time to time? Abstract equality, abstract beauty, 
or any other matter, are these capable of even the 
slightest change, or must not the absolute nature of 
any of them be single and constant, always identical 
with itself, and never open to the semblance of 
variety ? It must necessarily be as you say. But, 
now, take the multiplicity of things beautiful, e. g. 
men, horses, garments, &., or again the multiplicity 
of things equal, and all other similar categories, do 
we here find constant identity, or is it not rather 
true that so far from being consistent with each 
other they are not even consistent with themselves? 
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otrws. ovKody totrwy pev Kav dao kav Bors kav tats 
dAdats alcOjceow alado.o, rév 3& Kata tabta éydvTewv 
ovx éorw Sry mor’ dy ddAw emAGBo1o 7} TO Tis S:avolas 
Aoytope@, GAN’ Eorw dudy ra rovaira nat ody dpara ; 
mavranacw, épn. OGyev ovv, ef BodtAet, pn, dv0 eldn 
TOV dvTwV, TO wey Spardy, Td 3e dudés. Phaed. 78 c. 


It is so. Does it not then follow that while these 
numerous individuals are known by one or more of 
the senses, such as touch, sight, &c., those other 
concepts, which are always constant, can only be 
apprehended by the synthetic action of the mind, 
cone in their very nature invisible as opposed to 
visible? Most certainly. We are at liberty there- 
fore to make two distinct classes of real objects, one 
visible, the other invisible.’ 


"Eotw ovy 5% wpGrov diatperéov rade’ rl td dv del, 
yeveow 8& ovx Exo, cal tl 7d ytyvdpevoy pev del, dv Be 
ovdémore, 1d pev bd vonoe: pera Adyouv TEpirnardr, det 
Kara ravTa dv, 1d 8 ad b6fm per’ alcOjoews addyov 
dogacrdy, ytyvduevov kat amodAAvpevov, dvtws be ovdé- 
more dv. Tim. 27. 


‘We must first make a necessary distinction 
between what exists for ever and is never produced, 
and what is for ever being produced and exists 
never. The first of these two divisions is known by 
the mind through its powers of reasoning and 1s 
fixed for all time, the second is the subject-matter 
of opinion by the aid of unreasoning sensation, 
always coming into appearance and then passing 
away, and never attaining to true existence. 


Td + év tois zumpoodey 6nPévra Kai Sddore H8y woddAdxrs 
cipnpéva. ta wota; 4 8 Ss. awoddd Kadd, hv BS eyd, nat 
WONG Gya0a Kat Exacta odtws elvai papdv re Kai SropiLoper 


‘Hark back to our previous statements, repeated 
so often on other occasions as well. Common 
language recognizes the existence of a plurality of 
things beautiful, good, &c.; and distinguishes them 
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TO Adyo. apev ydp. Kat adrd 5 Kaddv Kai adrd dyaldy, 
kat oltw wept mdévrev & téTe ds woAAG eribepev, médw ad Kat’ 
iSdav pilav éxdotrou ds pds ovons TiOévTes, 8 EotTw Exacrtor 
Bpocayopedoper. €or. taita, Kal Ta pev dpaicbai paper, 
voeiabat 8 ot, tas 8 ad iSdas voeiobat pév, Spaicbar 8° ou. 
Rep. 507 A. 


by words. On the other hand, we speak also of 
abstract beauty, abstract goodness, and the like, 
considering under one single idea what before we 
regarded as plural, and taking for granted that such 
exist In every case and represent the true being of 
things. The individuals we say are apprehended by 
sight and not by the intellect, but the ideas are 
grasped by the intellect and not by sight.’ 


Again, 

IIdre odv, 4 8 8s,  Wuxn tis aAnOelas Anrerat; 
dray pey yap peta Tod odpatos emixeipy Te oKoTEly 
SjAoy Stu Tore CEanaratat bn avrod. 


(The error and fallaciousness of sense lie of course 


not in the sensations themselves but in the inferences 
drawn from them. Cf. p. 42 note.) 


"Ap ovy ok évy t@ AoylCecOar elnep Tov GAAOO 
katddnAov avtn ylyveral te. Tév Grvtwy; val. NAoyierat 
5€ yé mov tére KddAAoTa Grav pndey Tovrwv adrhy 
mapaduTy, pyTe axon pyre dyes pyre GrAyndoy pyre tes 
noovn, GAN’ 6 re padtora avtn Kal’ abrnv ylyynrat édca 

‘How then does the mind attain to truth, seeing 
that all its essays towards thought when in con- 
junction with the body are vitiated by the latter’s 
inherent fallaciousness? It can only be in its 
exercise of pure reason that any part of the real 
discovers itself to the mind, and this exercise is 
freest when unimpeded by corporeal sensations, 
such as sound or sight, or pleasure or pain, and 
when the mind can most effectively banish the body 
from its presence and be left alone with itself to 
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xalpew TO oGpa, kat Kad’ Soov Svvatat pt Kowwvotca 
aire pnd anrouévn dpéyntat Tod dytos. 

‘H dirocodla évdelxvutar Ste amdrns pev perry 7 ba 
Tov Gupdtov oxéyis, andrns d& 7} 36d Tov Stor xal Tov 
dAAwpv alcOjncewy, welOer Se THY Woynv ex TodTwy pev 
dvaxwpeiy Scov pH dvdyxn avrois xpjoOat, atriy de els 
abriy ovdd€yecOat, moredew Se pndevt GArw GAr’ 7} 
abriy atrn, Stay vonon airy Kad’ abriy abré re Kad’ 
airé tTGy Gytav. 6 te 8 av 0 GAAwv cKoTh, év GAAots 
dv GAAo, pndev HyetcGar GAnOés. etvar 8 rd pev Torodrov 
alaOnrov te kal dpardv, 5 & adtH 6pG vontdv Te Kal 
aidés. Phaed. 65 B, 83 A. 
reach out into the realm of truth with as little 
association and connexion with the body as is here 
attainable. 

Philosophy reveals the fact that the evidence of 
the eyes and ears and other senses is tainted with 
error, and it therefore urges the mind as far as is 
practicable to withdraw from contact with them, 
and to substitute abstract reasoning, trusting nothing 
but its own deliverances, obtained by its own 
reflections upon some part of absolute reality. 
Any results obtained through other organs, and 
which differ in different circumstances’ (or ‘ with 
different individuals’) ‘it must always regard as 
false, distinguishing between the material world of 
sense and sight on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the world that is revealed to thought, intelligible 
and immaterial.’ 


The above passages, however, seem to claim a more 
than conceptual existence for the ideas, in virtue of 
which they transcend our mind and are independent 
of it. They are also regarded as permanent and 
unchangeable; on which it may be said that, although 
Truth is fixed and unalterable, yet we are at present 
far removed from its complete discovery, and that the 
answers of Science are constantly being revised, so 
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I that our ‘ideas’ are as variable as sensible things 
themselves!, On the other hand we too have these 
same two worlds that Plato seems to separate so 
sharply from each other. For Science is the organiza- 
tion of the laws of succession that are permanent in 
the constant flux of Nature, of the nexus of antecedents 
and consequents active or latent in sensible objects. 
In this way Science is a constantly progressive work 
of Definition, in proportion as the meaning, ‘ form,’ or 
‘idea’ of any class of objects is enriched ; whilst 
parallel with this process goes always further Division. 

But in Plato’s day, through the infancy of the 
physical sciences, the notion, so familiar to ourselves, 
of the perpetual interrogation of Nature by patient 
experiment, was necessarily foreign to the mind. 
Hence there is with him no constant reference to 
individual phenomena in order to test the validity of 
general terms or ‘ideas.’ He takes the world as it 
was known in his time; and the current notions of 
things, often erroneous and fantastic and resting on 
unverified observation of the senses, are his only data. 
His Dialectic is one with Science in its method ; but 
the absence of experiment, and the apparent absence 
of any conception of the progressive and necessarily 
provisional character of science, gives it an impression 
of unreality and barrenness. We too have our ‘ideas,’ 
for without them, as the aged Parmenides admits to 
the youthful Socrates, general knowledge is impossible. 
But we do not divorce the intelligible from the 
sensible world. We can see that a general proposition 
is true universally and necessarily only in the sense 


1 Jowett, Introd. to Philebus. 
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that whenever and wherever certain phenomena occur, 
or, a8 Plato would say, ‘come into being ’—ylyverar— 
then and there certain other phenomena also come 
into being, and that, apart from the possibility of an 
indefinite number of particulars, a universal has no 
content. 


V. AOZA 


WITH the two worlds apparently so sharply distin- 
guished, involving such a decided depreciation of the 
world of phenomena, there necessarily arises a corre- 
sponding distinction in the quality of the knowledge 
to be obtained about each. In the one case we are 
dealing with fixed ideas, grasped and held by pure 
intellect, which also determines their relations inter se, 
though as regards their accurate determination the 
vital necessity of verification is, as we have noticed, 
scarcely realized by the Greeks. The result of this 
reasoning by the mind upon its concepts will be a 
body of abstract truth causally connected : this alone 
deserves the name of knowledge—énicrjun, and the 
faculty that acquires it is vdnots or yudun (Rep. 476 f., 
506 f.). As we have seen, its subject-matter is held 
to be unchangeable and eternal, for any distinct 
‘idea’ is an unalterable unit; and, though they 
are related, they can never be confounded with each 
other. 

On the other hand it is very different with 
sensible objects. Not only are they transitory, but 
they have not even in transitw the unity found in 
ideas. For every individual object is either more or 
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from each other and not as examples of an underlying J 


law of Nature, and. who can give no account (Adyoy 
d:ddvac) of their causal connexion with other phenome- 
na, cannot be said to have knowledge proper but only 
Opinion, 3éfa: for such knowledge as he has is but 
empirical, and rests on no basis of ascertained general 
principles. Correspondingly, the world of phenomena, 
if understood only in this superficial and empirical 
‘manner, is the world of mere opinion, 76 dofacrdv. 

*H ovk FoOnoat Ort Corey re peragd coplas cai duadlas ; 
tl totro; 1d 6p0a S0€d ew Kai dvev rod éxeww Adyor 
dodvat ovK otc’, Edn, Srt ovre éxlatracGal éoriy—aAoyov 
yap mpaypa ms av eln émiornun ;—ovTe dpadia—ro 
yap tod dvtos ruyxdvov mas dv ely dyabla;—éore 8 
bnxov towdroy  dp0h bdfa, peraky porjcews xal 
dpadlas. Symp. 202 A. 

‘You have surely observed that there is a certain 
state of mind that is midway between knowledge 
and ignorance. To have correct opinions, without 
being able to explain them, can certainly not be 
described as knowledge, seeing that it is essentially 
an irrational state, though just as little as blank 
ignorance, considering that it involves acquaintance 
with true facts; but we can only designate it as 
correct opinion, lying between intelligence and 
ignorance. 

The distinction between Right Opinion and Know- 
ledge goes to the root of Thought itself. We have 
seen that knowledge and existence itself implies 
neither unqualified unity nor unrelated multiplicity, 
but unity in plurality. If all were one, simply ép, 
knowledge is impossible, just as there could be no 
consciousness of a_ single sensation without another 
from which to distinguish it 1; and if all were simply 

1 Hoffding, Outlines, V. A. 
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modAd, unrelated to each other by a relating mind, 
knowledge is equally impossible. Hence we need at 
once similarity and diversity. These are the two 
principles of all Thought, which alone make Thought 
possible. Of these two elements therefore, in con- 
junction with a third representing their alliance, 
Plato makes the Soul of the World to have been 
originally fashioned by the Deity. This soul is 
engaged in eternal thought with itself upon the things 
that form its visible body, and ever distinguishes 
Identity and Diversity, as it approaches each in its 
ceaseless revolution. According as either of these two 
is accentuated there is begotten True Opinion on the 
one hand, or Knowledge on the other. 


‘O 8% Woyny ovvecticaro é« révdé Te Kal rode 
tpémw. (a) rhs dueplorov cat del xatd raita éxovons 
ovolas (b) kat ris ad rept ra oopara yryvopevyns peptoris 
(c) rplrov é€ dugoty ev péow ovvexepaoaro ovdalas eldos, 
THS TE TAUTOD icews Kal THs Oatépov. Kat tpla AaBov 
aura évra cvvexepdcaro els play mavra ldéay. Tam. 34C. 

Kai rd pév 59 cGpa épardy otpavod yéyover, avr be 
ddparos pév, Aoytopod SF perexovea kal dppovlas Wyn, 
TOV VvonTav dei TE GvTwY Und Tod dploTtou dplaTn yevouervn 


‘ The Creator composed the world-soul out of the 
following elements in the way to be described. 
(a) First the element of indivisibility and unchange- 
ableness, (6) secondly the element of production 
divided amongst physical phenomena, and (c) third- 
ly in the middle place he put a blend of these other 
two, sc. identity and difference. These three separate 
elements he took, and mingled them into a single 
form. : 

Now although the body of the universe has been 
made visible, the soul is invisible, endowed with 
reason and harmony, being the most perfect creation 
of the perfect Creator amongst things intelligible and 
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tov yervnbévtwy. dre otv (a) ex ris tabrod (5) xat ris J 
Garépou picews (c) éx re ovolas tpidv roUrwy ovykpabeioa XXXVI 
Powp@v, avTn Te dvaxuKAovpévn pds adbrny, Srav ovciay 
oxedacriy éxovtds Twos épdnrntrat kal Stay dyépicrov, 
Aéyet kwvoupdyyn da waons Eavris Stw 7 dv re Tabrdv 7 Kat 
Srov dv érepov. Srav pev wept 7d alc Oynrév ylyvnrat Kal 6 

«Tod Oarépov KiKAos dpOds dv eis Tacav adrod Thy Wyn 
drayyelAn, ddfat cat mlorers ylyvovtas BeBator kai ddnOeis" 

- Grav 88 ad wept rd Aoptotixdy F Kal 6 Tod Tadrod KUKAOS 

evTpoxos Sv atra pnvion, vods émorthnun te e€ dvdyxns 
GmoreXcirar. Tim. 36. 


eternal. Being therefore a compound of three 
distinct elements, viz. (a) Identity, (6) Difference, 
(c) Substance, when, in its eternal revolutions upon 
itself, it meets with aught possessed of the scattered 
elements, or again the indivisible, it is stirred 
throughout itself and reports the similarity and the 
dissimilarity of objects. Whenever it is engaged 
upon the sensible, and the circle of Difference, 
oe rightly, announces the various objects to 
the single united soul, opinions and beliefs are 
generated, both sound and true. When, however, 
it is directed to the objects of thought, and the circle 
of Identity, running freely, informs it ofthem, then 
there is inevitably seen the finished product of pure 
intellect and knowledge.’ 


The distinction therefore between dd£a and émornun 
. grows out of the old opposition of the One and the 
Many (§ G), and, broadly speaking, the man who has 
éxiornwyn is the man who can see the One in the Many, 
the single underlying law or cause, exemplified in the ' 
multiplicity of phenomena; whilst the man who has 
dé£a only is the man who cannot do this. The mind " 
of 6 6p0a d0€d@wy exhibits a sort of maimed reason, or 
a reason not yet come to itself, for it does not display 
the threefold combination of the World-Soul; it has 
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J developed riv Oarépov diow but not rhv ratvrod, which 
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also is essential for any knowledge of otcla. This 
further development, it will be remembered, is the. 
Teptaywyn ths Wuyxhs of the Republic. 


Such being the state of mind of the non-philosophic 


person, we may easily imagine what happens when he 
looks out on the apparently inexplicable variety of 
phenomena. | | 


Tovtav yap 3}, & dpwore, ofcopev, Tov wokdGy KadGv pov 
tt €or & obn aicxpdy pavfcerar; adx, GAN’ dvdyKn, Ep. Ti 
3é; 7a wodAG SemAdova Arrdv te Hpicea H Surddova paiverat ; 
obS€v. Kat peydda 8} Kat opixpd Kai Koda kal Bapéa pi 
Tt paddov & av pijowpey taita mpoopynOicerar h tdévartia ; 


otk, Gd’ dei, €or, Exaotov dupotépw Efera. Rep. 479 A. 


‘In this multiplicity of things beautiful is there 
one which cannot be made to appear ugly ? or again 
with the manifold of things double, they are all 
equally halves. Similarly with things great and 
small or light and neavy, the precisely opposite 
qualities may be predicated of each in different 
relations.’ , 


Kat wept Sixatou kat ddixou Kat wdvtwv Tay eiddv mépt 
5 adrés Adyos, adtd pév 2v exactor elvar, TH Sé Tay wpdsewr 
kal copdtwv Kat Gddjdov Kowwvia mavtaxod davraLépeva 


WOANA paiverOar exacrov, Rep. 476 A. 


‘The same holds good of justice and injustice and 
all concepts alike ; each is to be regarded in itself as 
one, though, since they always present themselves to 
usin conjunction with definite actions or persons, and 
even with one another, each has the appearance of 
being many.” ee i 


Edpijxapev dpa, ds eorxev, St. Ta TOY WoNMAGy TOAAA vopepa 


‘Our conclusion seems to suggest that the various 
standards of mankind on the subject of the beautiful, 


rs ee OE we 
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kaod te wépt Kal Tov Gov peratd. wou kudwwSetrar Tou Te 
ps) Gvros Kai Tod SvTos eiAuKpwwds. ebpiKapev. mpowpodoyt- 
gapev Sé ye, ef Te ToLodtoy davein, Sofacrév adrd GAN’ ob 


yrwordr Sei Adyeo@ar. Rep. 479 D. 


&c., oscillate perpetually as it were between 
absolute existence and absolute non-existence. 
And we agreed beforehand that, if any such sphere 
were discovered, it was to be regarded as the subject- 
matter of opinion and not of knowledge.’ 


Thus too of that Great Beast, Popular Opinion. 


"Er toivuy got, iv 8 éyw, wpds tovros Kai Té8€ Sofdrw. 
7 wotov; Exacroy Tv picPapvouvTwv iSwwrdv, ols Bh obrot 
codiotds kahodat, ph GAa wadevew H tata Td Tv woNGy 
Sédypara & SofdLovow stray d0poicGdor «.7.d. Id. 49 3 A. 

Mydev eidas TH GAnGela TodTwy tay Soypdtwv te Kal 
En Oupudv, Ste naddv h aioxpdy, dvoudLoe Sé wdvra Taira én 
tais Tod peyddou Lwou Sdgats, ots prev xalpor éxeivo dyald 
Kahdy, ots Sé dxPorto xaxd, ddAov Sé pynddva Exou Adyov wepl 
airév (as contrasted with 6 émortdyevos who can 
explain phenomena through the unity of a general 
concept and its definition). 

Tata Totvuy wdyTa évvoioas éxetvo dvapynoOnte’ adtd Td Kaddy, 


GANG pt) TA OANA Kadd, H adté Te Exacroy Kai ph Td woAAd 


‘One more point I would have you recognize, 
viz. that each of these salaried private tutors, thus 
designated professors, as a matter of fact teach 
nothing but popular opinions such as find expression 
at any mass meeting, &c. 

He has no real knowledge about these opinions 
and desires as to their respective moral value, but 
labels them all in accordance with the beliefs of the 
Great Beast, marking as good whatever tickles its 
fancy and as bad whatever irritates it, whilst any 
further explanation lies quite beyond him. Retlect- 
ing on all this, can you imagine that there will ever 
be popular acceptance or recognition of the absolute 
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éxacta, €00° Srws wAHOos dvdferor 4 Hyhoerae elvar ; Axrord 

Y; €6y. Gddcopov pev dpa, Fv 8 dys, wAHOos addvaTov 

etvar, Rep. 493 B. 

good as distinguished from individual good things, 

or indeed of the absolute in any class of objects ? 

I cannot. A ‘philosophic public, then, must remain 

an unattainable ideal.’ 

The last passages seem to indicate the limits denoted 
by dcfa. It here covers the whole of the ordinary 
person’s belief about the objects of daily experience, 
including undigested views on morals, politics, and 
art. Indeed it can be made the equivalent of our 
own philosophical term ‘ Experience,’ if we rigorously 
confine the function of vdnorts to ideas in a tran- 
scendental 1 sense, which Plato,as we have seen, appears 
to do. For on this hypothesis, if we ask what Plato 
would designate the knowledge of phenomena as held 
by a scientist, supposing the question had any mean- 
ing for a Greek of Plato’s time, we have no other term 
but 5d£a to give, as can be seen from the simile of the 
Line in Rep. 510%. If, on the other hand, we refuse, 
in the face of Aristotle's testimony, to ascribe this 
transcendental character to the «fn, and regard them 
as general concepts in the mind only, i. e. as conceptual, 
we are then free to make the distinction as follows :— 
(a) Scientific knowledge of Nature, which interprets 
individual phenomena in the light of universal law, 
or, as Plato would say, as uyqpara tdv €lddv, will be 
émoriun and its organ vdnois; whilst (6) Empirical 
knowledge of Nature, which sees no further than what 

1 The term transcendental is, throughout this compilation, 
used to imply an existence independent of both phenomena and 


our thoughts about them. 
4 See, however, below for Dr. Jackson's view. 
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is present to the senses, will be ré d0facrdy or simply . 


défa—the name also given toitsorgan. In both cases, 
however, we are, on the latter view, dealing with 
phenomena and. phenomena alone. Between the two 
views each student of Plato must decide for himself. 
At any rate True Opinion can for all practical pur- 
poses be as sure a guide as any form of Knowledge, 
Its weakness is its elusiveness ; it easily escapes us. 
True scientific knowledge, on the other hand, is riveted 
in the mind by the nexus of causality. We know a 


thing scientifically, and, not merely empirically when 


we know its cause, the ddr: as well as the é71; when 
we recognize it (through dvduryots, see §§ L, M) as an 
instance of a general uniformity of Nature, or in 
Platonic language, as a duotwna of an l3éa, and when 
we know its necessary antecedents and consequents, 
It is the presence of this causal link that distinguishes 
émornun from 8d6€a. To take an example. A market 
gardener has correct opinion about the conditions 
under which his plants are exposed to dew at night, 
aD opinion gained by experience. This is empirical 
knowledge, éAn6is 5é£a. A scientific man can explain 
to him the cause of the varying conditions: he adds 
to the gardener’s knowledge airlas Aoy:iopds. As Plato 
says below, the latter has travelled the connecting- 
road from end to end, whereas the gardener has always 
been stationary at his own end. 


Kai Srt ye @peAtuor Evovrar (Sc. of dyabol), av épbds 
huiv qyOvrat rév mpayydrov, cal rodrd mov Kadds 
@poroyotpuev ; val, Sri 8’ ovx Eotw pds jyeiaOa, edv 

‘We were also right in our admission that good 


rulers will prove useful if they guide our affairs for 
us rightly, although we seem to have been wrong 
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pA) hpdripos 7, robro Suotol écpev ovK dpOGs Gporoynkdor. 
mas 57 ‘épOGs” A€yets ; Cyd epG. ef Tis Eldds THv Oddy 
mnv els Adpicoay 7 Smo BovAe GAAove Badicor xal 
&AXots Hyoiro, AAO rt 6p0Gs dy Kal ed qyotro ; mdvv ye. 
78 ef ris dp0Gs pev d0Ed wv Aris éoriy 7 630s, 2ANAVOds 
be py pd’ emtordpevos, ov kai otros dv 6p0Gs jyoiro ; 
mavu ye. Kat Ews y' dv mov dpOnv ddfav Exn wept dv 6 
Erepos émiornuny, ovdév xelpwv Pyepov Eorat, olduevos 
pev dd4nO7q, ppovGr 8€ yy, rod rovTo mpovouvros’ ovddéy ydp. 

dd£a dpa adnOns mpds dpOdrnra mpdfews ovdey yxelpwv 
nHyenav ppovycews’ cat rourd éorw, 5 viv 89 wapedcl- 
money ev tH wept ths dperns oxéwet, Saoidy ti efn, 
Adyovres Sri ppdvycts pdvov Hyetrar Tov 6pOGs mwpdrreww* 
70 b¢ dpa Kal ddfa Hv drAnOys. orxé ye, Sore Oavudw, 
rovrov otrws éxovros, & re by wore TOAD Tyswwrépa 7 
énornun ths Sp0ns dd&ms, kal 5 re 7d prev repov, rd be 


in agreeing that only wise men can do this. How 
wrong? I will tell you. Supposing a man who 
knew the road to Larissa, or anywhere else you like, 
were to go there himself and were also to act as 
guide to others, he would certainly make a satis- 
factory guide? Certainly. But now supposing 
some one had a correct opinion as to the proper 
road, but had never been there and learnt it, I take 
it that he too would prove quite a satisfactory 
guide? And as long as he retains his correct 
opinion as to a matter on which the other man 
possesses knowledge, he will make no worse a guide, 
with his right notions but his want of instruction, 
than his rival who has that instruction. 

‘ True opinion, therefore, so far as regards success- 
ful action, is as good a guide as knowledge. And 
it was this point which we missed in our recent 
discussion on the nature of Virtue. We there laid 
it down that knowledge alone produces right con- 
duct, whereas the fact was that true opinion does 
also. Evidently it does; insomuch that it rather 
surprises me in that case to see the great superiority 
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grepdy éoriy atrav. otada ovv 0 Sri Oavudces f eyo 
oo elnw; mavu y' elwé. Ste rots Aawdddov dyda- 
pacw ov mpooécynkas Tov vodv, drt Kal ratra édy 
pev ph Sedeuéva 7, amodibpdoxer kat Spaterever, dav de 
dedeuéva, tapapéver’ rl oty bn; Tv exelvov wompdrov 
AeAvpevoy pev Exrjabat ov TOAANs Twos GEdv eore Tipjs, 
donep dpatérny 4v0pwrov—ov yap Tapapéver—dedepevov 
5@ mwodAot d£iov. mavv yap kadd ta Epya éori. ri oby 87 
Adyw ravrta ; mpds rds dd£as ras GAnOets. Kal yap al 
dd€ar al aAnOeis, dco pev dv ypdvoy Tapapévwot, kadov 
TO xphya Kat mdvra rayada épyacorrar’ moAdby 3% xpdvov 
ovx @O0éXover tmapapévery, GAAG Spamerevovow ex Tis 


Woxijs rod avOpérov, dore ov woAAOU &Eial elow, Ews dv 


Tis. auras byon airlas Aoytopg. ereday 8 SeOHcr, 
mpQrov pev emornpat ylyvovrat, ére:ra pdvipot. Kat da 
Taira dy Tyuerepoy emornun OpOns Sdéns eori, Kat 
diadéper Seana emcorijun dpO7s ddfns. Men. 97 A. 


attached to knowledge over true opinion, and the 
Wide distinction made between them. Let me tell 
you the reason. It is because you have not con- 
sidered the statues of Daedalus, how they turn run- 
aways unless tied down, although they stay with 
-one when fastened securely. Possession of one of 
this &rtist’s works is almost worthless if kept loose, 
as it does not stop, being lke a runaway slave ; 
although when tied down it is most valuable, for 
they are indeed beautiful works of art. To apply 
this then to true opinions. As long as they stay, 
they form a beautiful object, and produce all kinds 
of good. Unfortunately, their habit is not to stay, 
but to run off out of a man’s mind; and they are 
consequently worth little until one has tied them 
down by causal connexion. When bound, they at 
once develop into knowledge, and so become per- 
manent. And this it is which gives knowledge a 
higher value than right opinion, and the distinction 
between the two lies in the presence or the absence 
of this connecting-link.’ 
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People with right opinion only, i.e. empirical know- 
ledge, are at best like blind men whose good fortune 
alone keeps them to their road. 


Ti 3€; Fv & yd: Sone? cor Sixatoy elvac wept dy tis pi 
olde Adyew ds eidéra; obSapds y', pn, ds elddra, ds 
pévrot oidpevoy rad0” & olerar ebddew Aéyew. ti Sé; efor 
obk qoOnoar Tas Gveu émorjpns Sdégas, ds waoar aicxpal; dv 
at BéArioras tupdat: 4 Soxodct ti cor tupdav Siadédperw S8dv 
dp0ds wopevopdvwy ot dveu vol GAnOds te So€dLovres 3 oder, 
edn. Rep. 506 c. 
‘Does it seem justifiable to talk on a subject of 
which one has no knowledge as if one had? Most 
decidedly not, but to be ready to give one’s opinions 
merely as opinions and not as knowledge seems fair © 
enough. You surely though have noticed what an 
ugly appearance all opinions present that are devoid 
of scientific knowledge, and that the best of them 
are blind. For those who entertain true opinions 
about any matter without an intelligent understand- 
ing of it are in the same position as blind men who 
happen to keep to their road.’ 


The road itself can only be seen in the light of The 
Good ; the true and full meaning of the world is only 
realized when transient phenomena are disregarded, 
and their archetypes alone are studied in their relation 
to the one supreme dpxi} avumdberos. 


“Orav Sé y° olpar dv & Hdtos Katadkdury, capds dpdor, 
kal Tots adtots ToUToLs Supacw evovca (sc. i Sis) paiverar. 
ri piv; obrw roivuy Kat Td Tis Wuxiis Gde voer Stay pev of 
karaddume. ddnOed re Kai Td Gv, €ig Toto dwepelonrat, 

‘When, however, they are turned on to things in 
the sunlight they see the objects clearly, and the 
faculty also of sight is then realized in the eyes 
themselves. Sotoo with the mind. When directed 
upon any object lying in the light of Truth and 
Reality it both understands and knows it, and also 
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événod te kat eyvw atts Kal voiv éxew daivera’ Stay Se eis 
TO TO OKSTHW KEKpapdvoy, Td yryvdpevdy Te Kal dirod\dpevor, 
SofdLer re kai dpBdudrre dvw Kal xdtw tds Sdéas pera- 
Bdddov, kat goicey ad voiv odk govt. Toito Toivuy Td Thy 
GAjGeray wapéxov Tois yryvwoKxopédvots kal TO yryvwoKovTe Thy 


Suvapw drod.Bdv Thy rou dyaGod dav db etvar. Rep. 508 D. 


clearly exercises its faculty of pure intellect. But 
whenever it considers a subject-matter that is as 
much dark as light, mere phenomena that come and 
go, then it can only form short-sighted opinions 
which assume every conceivable form, and in fact 
is like a man devoid of all intelligence. Now that 
which alike constitutes the truth of the objects 
known, and makes it possible for the subject to 
know them, I would have you conceive to be the 

Idea of the Good.’ 

These passages seem to indicate that no knowledge 
of phenomena can amount to more than ddfa. Yet if 
knowledge proper—émorjpn—deals with Ideas alone, 
and differs from true opinion—dAnéjs 8éfa—only by 
the addition of the causal nexus—airlas deonq@—what 
are we to say of the knowledge of phenomena as 
possessed by the scientific mind? On this showing, 
it can be neither the one nor the other. We may 
refuse to meet the difficulty by simply denying the 
possibility of equating the ancient with the modern 
standpoint, and by holding that the modern reading 
of phenomena, in the light of experimental truth, is an 
attitude utterly alien to the Greeks. Failing this, it 
would seem the only course to hold that we are wrong 
in separating so sharply the two worlds from each 
other, ra vonrd from ra alcOnrd, and that all that 
Plato means when he declares that émorjun parts 
with sensibles, and travels in and through ideas alone, 
is that the idiosyncrasies of individuals are dropped 
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and disregarded, and that we think only of the 
permanent law as represented, pro hac vice, in the 
phenomenon under observation. This of course brings 
Plato’s position on to a level with all modern thought 
since Bacon, and it is a position that can claim much 
support from the Dialogues after making due allowance 
for the Platonis inconstantia. 

Another view is ably put forward by Dr. Henry 
Jackson '. His reading of the combined similes of 
the Line and the Cave attributes to Plato a twofold 
division in knowledge, each with a further subdivision ; 
thus we get— 

(1) Sensible objects as they appear to us (elxac(a). 

(2) Sensible objects as they are (alors or dd€a). 

(3) Scientific knowledge of concepts (Adyo.) in our 
mind (8:dyora). 

(4) Scientific knowledge of ideas in themselves 
(vdnors). 

He thus makes room for the scientific standpoint, 
and finds it neither in 3d£a nor in émorjun, but in that 
aspect of knowledge which is best typified by the 
mathematical sciences. These, he holds, do not exhaust 
didvora, but the latter term is intended to cover any 
branch of science in the experimental and provisional 
stage, which has not as yet proved its generalizations 
by a completed chain of deductive reasoning from the 
dpxn dvumd0eros, or which has not shown that its 
provisional Adyor of things (i.e. the general notions in 
the mind) are correct copies of the self-existing eidn. 
And just as the geometrician uses visible objects in 
his expositions, although thinking of the absolute 


1 See Journal of Phil., 1882 ff. 
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&bstract figures, so science in this stage has still to do 
with phenomena, and is still engaged on perfecting its 
Adyot. It may be added that if this wide range be 
allowed to didvora, then émorjun and vdnois remain 
unattainable ideals, and can only make their appear- 
ance at the goal of knowledge when science has become 
omniscience. For ‘the more perfect a science is the 
more deductive it becomes, and in the ascent and 
descent of vdnois Plato seems to have a vision of 
the course of scientific inquiry as completed, where 
all inductions are at length exhibited as deductions 
from superior dpxal, themselves dependent on dp?) 
avuTroberos. : 

This view doubtless meets the difficulty of finding 
a term to denote the progress of science ; for, obviously, 
supposing the Greeks of Plato’s day to have held such 
& conception of progressive physical science, there was 
needed a word to represent the transitional stage, 
during which the first rough outlines of the general 
notion—Adyos—gained by {vvaywy7 and diafpeots, were 
filled in by further knowledge, until they coincided 
with the content of the eternal transcendental Idea, 
as known by Omniscience. But it is still a question 
whether Plato ever held any such conception, seeing 
that the so-called sciences of his day were limited to 
pure mathematics, and whether he did not regard it 
as possible, simply through the logical processes of 
his dialectic, playing on the data already present and 
known under current general terms, aided also by 
imagination, to draw up a final scheme of émorjpn from 
the First Principle of The Good downwards (cf. xxx). 
_ In the following passage it will be seen there is little 
room for science as we think of it, and a distinction 
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K seems to be purposely drawn between the sciences and 


xliv 


arts of the day on the one hand, and the mathematical 
studies on the other, to which the term d:dvora is 
peculiarly attributed. 


Té8e yodv, Fv 8 eyd, oddeis fpiv dugicByrjce Adyoucw 
&s abrod ye éxdorou wépt, § goriv éxacrov, GAAy Tis emcxelper 
peBodos 686 wept wavrés AapBdvew (sc. dialectic, or 
vénos)’ GAN’ ai pev GdAat téxvar  mpds Sdéas dvOpdrrwy 
kai émQupias eioivy (e.9. rhetoric) 4 mpds yeréovers Te Kai 
ourOécers (manufactures) 4 wpds Oeparelay tay puopévwy 
Te kat cuvriWenévay Graca, tetpdparar’ ai S¢ Aovwatl, &s Tob 
dvros Tt Epapev EmAapPdverOat, yewpetpias Te kat Tas TaUry 
éropdvas, dpGpev ds dveipwrrovot pev wept Td dv, Urap Se 
dSuvarov aidtais iSeiv, gws Gv dwoldcent yxpadpevar tadtas 
dxuhrous @ou ph Suvdpevar Adyov SiSdvac adtav. © ydp 
dpx} pev & ph ofSe, reNeuTh 52 cal ra peragd e€ of pi ofSe 
oupmémdextar, tis pynxavh thy Tovadrny dpodoyiay ore 


‘On this at least we are all agreed, that in every 
case of getting at the absolute nature of anything 
it is quite a distinct method which undertakes the 
investigation ; distinct I mean from the remaining 
arts and sciences, which are either subservient to 
the opinions and passions of mankind, or else 
concerned with production and manufactures, or 
again with the due preservation of these natural 
and artificial products. For as to the remainder 
which we credited with the apprehension of some 
part of Truth, geometry and such like, we now see 


| that they merely dream about the Real, and can 


never have a waking vision so long as they leave 


‘the hypotheses which they use as fixed termini a 


aaa without giving an explanation of them. 
or a study whose devotees begin with an unknown 
element, and proceed to construct both their middle 
and end out of this same unknown, may indeed be 
a sort of Convention, but can in no sense of the word 
be termed a Science. 
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 emorhpny yevdoOar; oiSepia (i.e. mathematics, through 
not proving their axioms, are provisional only). 
odkody, Hy & eye, f Svadextixh péBodos pdvyn tavTy wopeverar, 
tas GroGécers dvatpodca, ér adthy Thy dpxjy, tva BeBa- 

ONTAL... TUVEPLBoLS Kal TUL MEpLAywyoLs Xpwévy als Si7jAOonev 

téxvats’ &s émoripas ev wokAdKis mpocetropey Std Td Eos, 

Sdéovrat Se dvéuatos GAdou, évapyeorépou pev 4 8dEns, duudpo- 

tépou 8¢ 4 émorppys’ Sidvorav Sé abrivy ev ye tw mpdobev 

wou dpicdueba. Rep. 533 A. 

‘Thus the method of Dialectic is unique in the 
fact that it destroys its hypotheses, and works 
towards a first principle in order to confirm its 
provisional results ; in which process of conversion 
it uses the help of the preceding studies ; studies 
which we have habitually called sciences, but 
which really need another name, something clearer 
than mere opinion, and yet rather more obscure 
than science ; a name which, as you remember, we 
have already termed Acdvoua.’ 

This, it will be admitted, is just the sort of passage 
where one might have expected the distinction in the 
two stages of science to be duly noted, had they 
presented themselves to the writer, as it evidently is 
intended to cover all branches of knowledge in which 
Plato is interested. But we find no mention of it; 
and, indeed, if we are to take as serious certain 
passages in the Dialogues, we might even conclude that 
Plato had no conception of the uniformity of Nature, 
and despaired of certain knowledge in any branch of 
natural philosophy, and that he rated such pursuits far 
beneath the study of Dialectic. Take e. g. the following 
kindred passage from what is generally considered one 
of the later dialogues—The Philebue—where the arts 
and sciences are passed in review and deliberately set 
on one side, as opposed to Dialectic on the other. 
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"Ap ovy évvonoas rd rodvie etpnxas 5 Adyets viv, os 
at modAal réxvat, cat Soot wept tadra mendynyrat, 
mpatov pev bd€ats xpavrat kal ta wept Sd€ay Cynrotcr, 
ovyretapévas ; et te cal repli dicews qyetral tis (yrety, 
oto8 Sr. ra wept roy Kécpoy Tévde, On TE yéyovev Kal 
San mdoxer te kat Say wore’, radra Cyret 31a Blov; 
gainey ay tadra, } ms; otrws. odxody ov wept ra 
dvra del, wept 8% Ta ytyvopeva Kal yevnodpeva kat 
yeyovdéta Huay 5 Trorodros avypyra: toy mévoy ; adnbé- 
orata, rTovrwy oy Tt cages dy haipey rH axptBeotaTy 
GAnOelq ylyverOar, Gv pyre oye pndey aémoTE KaTa 
Taira pO E€e pyre els rd viv wapdv exer; Kal was ; 
wept ovv Ta ph Kextnudva BeBatdrynta pnd’ Hvriwody was 
dv mote BéBaoy ylyvo juiy cat driody ; otfpa pev 
ovdauds, odd’ dpa vods ovdé Tis émiornun wept adra 
eat Td ddAnOéorarov éxovoa. Phil. 58 E. 

‘Your present remark is apparently prompted by . 
your having noticed that all the other arts and 
sciences, along with those who study them, appeal 
merely to the opinions of mankind, and strenu- 
ously investigate the complexity of these. And if, 
further than this, any one imagines himself to be 
a student of nature, you are aware that after all 
it is only about the present order of the universe, 
its properties and its actions, that he devotes his 
lifelong study; and all his labour is undertaken, 
not on behalf of timeless reality, but only about 
transient phenomena, their present state, their ante- 
cedents, and their consequents. Most true. How 
then could we admit the possibility of the highest 
kind of truth in any part of such a field, where 
nothing has ever had uniformity, or ever will have, 


' or has so now? Impossible. With sucha subject- 


matter, therefore, devoid of every particle of 
certainty, we shall in vain expect any certain 
aowlsdce in our own mind; and we must conclude 
that intellect proper is not concerned with such, 
and that there can be no science of it in the strictest 
sense of the word.’ 
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Such passages as these, which could be easily mul- 
tiplied, representing, as they do, Plato’s habitual 
attitude towards the study of Nature as we conceive 
of it, do not suggest the allocation to such a study of 
a relatively high faculty like Acavoia. For the subject- 
matter of the latter is certainly ré dv, as opposed to rd 
ytyvopevov, and of geometry, one of its branches, it is 
Baid rod ydp del dvros 7 yewperpixy yvdols éorw. Con- 
formably to this, d:dvo.a is often included under véysts, 
in the wider sense of the latter term; and of the two 
thus united we read ddfay piv mepl yéveowv, vdnow dé 
mept ovolav elvar. Surely it is difficult, therefore, to 
believe that the term d:dvo.a is applicable to the state 
of mind of the scientist who is still seeking, through 
phenomena, his way to ultimate truth, but who has 
not yet attained it, as Dr. Jackson would have us 
believe. 


VI. ANAMNHSIS—INNATE IDEAS 


To return once more to our critical analysis of 
Sensation. We have seen (C, D) that in the most ele- 
mentary form of Consciousness or cognition there is 
implied Judgement of some kind, even though it be 
limited to a mere ‘this is’ or ‘this (sensation or feeling) 
is other than that.’ For it seems to be the truth that 
sensations are not simply ‘ given’ to a recipient that is 
altogether passive. There is needed as well an active 
principle of permanent energy, capable of contrasting 
its feelings—a principle which psychology tends to 
identify with a rudimentary form of Will'. Hence such 


1 Hoffding, Outlines, IV. 7. 
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general categories as‘ existence, ‘identity,’ ‘ difference,’ 
‘number,’ ‘ equality, &c., are the presuppositions of all 
knowledge, and are logically prior to experience. But 
though prior in this sense, does it follow that they are 
prior in any other sense, prior i.e. intime? Are we to 
hold that they are developed along with experience or 
that they are ready-made innate ideas? On the one 
hand, unless consciousness, 7 Wvx7, or whatever name 
we choose to give to the living principle of ‘ synthetic 
unity ’ in man, were capable of such distinctions, know- 
ledge would be unthinkable ; on the other hand, they 
themselves are unintelligible except as applied to 
experience. Now it would appear that Plato tried to 
give them a priority in time, one proof adduced being 
the well-known catechizing of the Slave in Meno 82 ff, 
though, indeed, it might be objected that that illus- 
tration proved precisely the contrary, viz. that such 
ideas far from being innate, are only developed 
through concrete experience. Plato’s line of argument 
is drawn from the consideration of the act of sense- 
perception. Sensible objects generate in our mind, 
he says, more than the perception of their own quali- 
ties. Along with the perception of these latter there 
goes the conception of an ideal, to which they only 
approximate and which they represent. Take the 
idea of equality. If we ask a four-year-old child 
whethertwo peas are like each other, he answers ‘ yes’ ; 
but when pressed as to whether they are ‘exactly’ 
alike he readily admits that that is not so, and 
ultimately you get him to confess that no two things 
can be perfectly equal, although all the time he knows 
the meaning of equality. The ‘idea’ therefore of 


| equality must, argues Plato, have been pre-existent, 


| 
L 
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though doubtless latent, in his mind, and is ‘remem- L 
bered’ by him on the application of the necessary 
stimulus. Thus we get the doctrine of ’Avdpvyots. 


Kat pry, pn, xat cat’ éxelvoy tov Adyov, & Swxpares, xvi 
el dAnOns eotw, dv ob elwOas Papa Adyetv, Sri Nav 
) padOnois otk GAAO Te 7 Gvdyynots tvyydver ovca. 
oxoter 57 el Tatra otras éxer. apév wov re elvat toon, 
ov EvAoy A€éyw EA@ ovdde AlPoy AlOw ots GAA Te Td 
Totovtwy ovdév, GAAG napa Tadta TdvTa Erepdy Ti,—aiTd 
70 loov. Gpév tt elvar 7 pndév ; Goyer pévror, vy Al 
pn, Oavpaoras ye. 7H kal émordueda aitd b gorw ; 
ndvu ye, 3 bs. mwd0ev AaBovres avtod rhy emornunv ; 
dp ox é& dv vuvdy edrdyomev, 7 bAa 7 AlOovs 7 GAN’ 
&rra lddvres toa, éx rovrwy éxeivo évevonoapev, Erepov 
év rovrwy; (i.e. the idea, though in one sense 
transcendental and independent of experience, is, 
for us, only developed from and applicable to 
experience). 7 obx erepdy oor paiverat ; oxdme 82 
kal ryde. Gp’ ob AiMot pev toot cal Ltda evlore, raira 
dvra, tore pev toa palverat rdre 8’ ob (cf. xiii); ri dé ; 


‘This follows also from the doctrine so often 
preached by you,—assuming of course its truth,— 
that the growth of our experience is simply a case 
of recollection. Consider the validity of the follow- 
ing argument. We are accustomed, I take it, to 
speak of equality—not, I mean, that between a 
couple of sticks or stones, but something additional 
to ail this, viz. abstract equality. Are we to believe 
it so or not? Most assuredly we are, and with all 
our strength. It is, I assume, a piece of knowledge ; 
but where did we get the conception of it, unless 
from the objects just mentioned, through our seeing 
equal sticks, stones, &c., and so forming an idea of 
it as something different from these ;—since of 
course you admit it is different. And look at it 
this way. The same sticks or stones alternately 
appear as equal and unequal (according i.e. to the 
point of comparison); but abstract equals were 
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ara ta toa gor Ste dvicd cor epdyn; 7 7 lodrns 
dutodrns ; (cf. xlix) 0d rairdy dp éorly, 4 3 Ss, raird 
te Ta tra Kai aird 76 toov. GAG pv ex TovTwr y’, 
épn, tev towv, éErépwv dvtwy éxelvov rod toov, duos 
avrod thy émarnuny évvevd)kds re Kat etAndas ; dAnOé- 
orara, épn, Adyets. ovxodv 7 Spolov syros rovrots 7} 
dvopuolov ; mavu ye. €ws dy &ddo (individ.) isav amd 
ravrns tis Hews GAXo (gen.) évvorons, elre Sporov etre 
dvdpuotov, avayxatov, pn, abrd dvdyrnow yeyovévat. 


Phaed. 72-4. 


never surely seen as unequals, or equality as 
inequality. There must then be a difference 
between such pairs of material equals and the general 
idea of equality. And yet it was from these same 
concrete equals that we derived the quite distinct 
conception of that abstract equality. And whether 
this conception be similar or dissimilar to its 
derivatives, as long as a person by looking at one 
object forms from it what is quite a separate idea, 
such a process must necessarily be a case of 
remembrance.’ 


The general idea too is the perfect archetype— 


mapddetypa—to which individuals only approximate 


"(see later, § T). 
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’Avayxaiov dpa nas mpoedévar 7d troy mpd éexelvov 
Tod xpovov Sre rd mpGroy lddvres ta toa évevonoapyev 
Sri dpéyerar pev mdvta radr’ evar oloyv rd toov, exer 
3& evdcecrépws. ort Tatra. dAAG pny Kal Tdd€ dpodo- 
yoduev pn GAAodey atrd evvevonxévat pyde dvvardv elvat 


‘We must therefore have had the conception of 
equality previous to the time when the sight of 
equal objects first suggested to us the thought that, 
while all such make a bid for absolute equality, 
they always fall short of it. And yet we are also 
agreed that it was only through the exercise of 


. sight or touch or some other sense that we became 
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évvojoa (a very strong statement as totheirderiva- L | 
tive character on the one side) dAd’ 7) éx rod dey 7 xiv 


dvacbat 7 éx twos dAAns rv aloOjoewv. (Yet on the 
other side) dAAa pev dm ek ye Tdv alcOjoeov det 
évvonoat bri mdvta tra év tats alodjoeow éxelvov Te 
épéyerat—rod 8 éorw toov—xal avrod évdeéotepd éori. 
mpo Tod dpa dpgacbar judas spay Kai dxovew nal Tada 
alo Odvec Oat rvyeivy den mov elAnddras emotyuny adrod 
rod toov, 5 re ~oru, el éuéAAouev Ta ex TGV aloOjoewr 
toa éxeice dvolcew, Sti mpobvpeirar pév mavTa TovadTa 
eivat olov éxeivo, ore dé avrot gavAdtepa. Id. 74 E—-75. 


conscious of the idea, or indeed that we can do so: 
although, on the other hand, the necessary result 
of sacl exercise of the senses is the conviction 
that sensible objects but approximate to absolute 


equality. It follows, therefore, that prior to any act - 


of sight or hearing, &c., on our part, we must have 
acquired the knowledge and conception of abstract 
equality, if i.e. we were to institute a comparison 
between it and phenomena, and to notice how the 
latter endeavour, but endeavour in vain, to reach 
the level of the former.’ 


But it is not only of such wide concepts as ‘ equality ’ 
that we regain through sense-perception dvdyrnots of 
a pre-natal knowledge, lost at the moment of birth: 
the doctrine is logically extended over the whole field 
of knowledge proper, or that dealing in universals 
(éxtornun) which thus becomes the intuitive recognition 
of the ‘idea’ by the means of contact with sensible 
phenomena. 

Ov ydp wept rod toov viv 6 Adyos Huiv padAdv Tt} Kal 

Tept avrov Tov KaAod kal atrod Tod dyabod Kal dixalov 

kal éolov, kal, Srrep A€yw, wept Amdvtwv ols émogpayt(d- 


‘The argument applies in no way any more to 
equality than to absolute beauty or goodness, 
Justice or purity, and, in a word, to everything we 


) 
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peda totto b gor. ore dvayxatoy juiy elvar trovtwv 
amavtwv Tas éemothuas mpd Tod yevéoOat elAndévar, Eott 
tavta. el dé ye, oluar, AaBdvtes mply yevérOat yryvdpuevor 
dnmwréoapev, Sorepov de rats alcOjoeot ypadpevor mept 
taira éxelvas dvadauBdvouerv tas emiotnwas &s wore Kat 
mpi elxouev, Gp ovy 5 Kadodpev ‘pavOdvew’ olxelav 
émornpny avarsapBdvew ay ein; Sore, Step Aéyw, dvoty 
Oadrepov, 7row émordyevol ye a’ra yeydvapev Kal émord- 
peba 31a Biov wdvres, 7) orepov, obs hapmev ‘ pavOdvewy” 
ovdéy GAA’ 7) avaytsvnoKovrat ovrot, Kal 7 pdOnows dvd- 
_ panors dv ely, Phaed. 75 ©. 


can stamp with the notion of existence in itself: 
and consequently in all such conceptions we must 
have acquired pre-natal knowledge. Butthis means 
‘that, if this acquired knowledge before birth was lost 
at the moment of birth, and afterwards recovered 
in its previous form by the exercise of our sense- 
organs, the so-called learning for oneself is simply 
a process of recovery. Either, then, we are born 
with knowledge, and it is the lifelong possession of 


[ all alike, or else those described as “ learning” are 


really remembering, and the operation is one of 
recollection.’ | 


For a criticism of the doctrines of innate ideas, at 
least in its more shameless form, the reader may be 
referred to the opening chapters of Locke’s Hessay 
(Book i. chs. 2-4); the gist of which is that if one 
idea is innate then all must be so, and that their 
‘recollection, in order to be fairly considered such, 
must be so recognized by us at the time, i.e. we must 
be conscious that we once had the knowledge of them 


before. The English philosopher sees no more in the. 


dogizine than the bare Tecognition that in order to. 
know we must have the capacity of knowing—dvvdyer 
mws é¢ort ra vonta 6 vods. Perhaps if we substitute 


for a pre-existent state ‘the accumulated effects of 
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heredity upon the convolutions of the brain’ we make 
the theory more palatable in the present age. 


It may, however, be worth while to point out that M 


Plato means us to take the doctrine of ’Avdurnots quite. 
seriously, and we shall do him an injustice as a 
philosopher if we attribute it either to his poetic 
imagination or to the influence of Pythagorean escha- 
tology. On the contrary, it forms an integral part of 
his whole theory of knowledge. As sceptical as any 
of his opponents as to the possibility of truth or 
knowledge in the physical sciences, he, as we have 


_ seen, fell back for support mpon an immaterial, ideal, 


and transcendental world, where things « existed as they | 
are in themselves, and which is composed of single 
inter-related archetypes that represent the reality of 
the scattered imitations found in phenomena. That to 
him is the real, and knowledge of this can alone be 
accounted such. The difficulty was to bridge the two 
worlds, a difficulty of which the stupendous proportions 
were perfectly familiar to himself, as we shall see in 
considering the Parmenides. It is, indeed, the old 
difficulty of dualism, only under another form. For on 
the assumption that matter and spirit are two distinct 
forces, the attempt of to-day to account either for the 
production of one from the other or the knowledge of 
the one by the other, is not a whit less hopeless than 
Plato’s strenuous efforts to connect the phenomenal 
with his ideal and pre-natal world. The same fatal 
distinction, when made by the Greeks, brought about 
the same impasse in thought. Matter was given an 
independent nature and existence, and the true anti- 
thesis of subject and object was represented as one 
between mind and matter. Plato, seeing the flux of 
F 
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M ra aloGnrd, felt, and felt rightly, that truth must be 


sought through general concepts and propositions, and, 
further, must be spiritual, the ordered possession of a 
thinking subject. Therefore he made haste to escape 
from phenomena and the contradictions and defects of 
the senses, and to take refuge in the world of thought, 
which he first constructed out of his own growing 
experience, obtained through the senses, and then 
endowed with a superior and independent existence, 
because, as he assumed, the world of sense was not the 
world of thought, but something quite different both 
in origin and nature, having as its substratum an un- 
bending ty, which was the very antithesis of vois. 
On his principles Plato could act no otherwise than he 
did. The creation of his ideal world represented his 
effort to escape from dualism into monism, where all 
should be spirit. A more spiritual interpretation of 
nature would have rendered unnecessary what at first 
sight seems so gratuitous a fancy, but what was in 
fact the inevitable consequence of his own premises. 
Having thus placed his world of knowledge, not in a 
systematized body of thought of which the knowing 
subject and the known object are but two aspects of 
the same piece of spiritual reality, but in a non-phe- 
nomenal world that represented apparently an object 
divorced from a subject, Plato had then to show how, 
if Truth were there, the human mind could attain to it. 


” As like is only known by like, knowledge of the 


ein could only be possible for the soul when moving 
in the same sphere, i. e. in a pre-phenomenal and pre- 
natal existence. The difficulties of this task he was in 
no danger of minimizing, as we now proceed to find. 
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VII. DIFFICULTIES OF 
TRANSCENDENTALISM 


WE have seen (xx) that ideas are coextensive N 
with general terms, and that they are developed by 
abstraction from individuals—fwvaywyn. We have also 
seen a decided tendency to regard them as forming 
an intelligible world by themselves, existing from 
all eternity independently of our conception of them 
through experience, in other words to give them a 
‘transcendental’ character. If the latter view be 
accepted, a question at once arises, as to what limits we 
are to set to the extension of these eternal idéa. LE. g. 
are there transcendental forms or ideas not merely of 
supreme ethical attributes such as 7d xaddy, Td dyaddv, 
&c., or again of the widest intellectual determinations 

___ physical products of Nature in the organicand inorganic 
worlds, which look so like fixed types, but also ofall the 
relations and aspects under which these can be 
regarded? The human mind may cling to the con- 
viction that there must be something absolute corre- 
sponding to our ideas of Goodness, Beauty, and Truth, 
and it is a natural explanation of the universe to 
regard it as created in the likeness of an eternal and 
heavenly pattern: but inasmuch as all these things are 
objects of knowledge, and the recognition of the under- 
lying ‘ idea,’ if such there be, is only possible through 
experience, there seems no reason, if we are to be 
logical, why we should refuse to admit an eternal, 

F2 
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self-existing ‘idea’ as the counterpart of any thought 
or notion that the human mind is capable of. We 
shall thus be giving a transcendental existence to the 
content of every connotative term that finds or has 
found a place in every language ever spoken or to 
be spoken by a human tongue’. E.g. we have a 
definite idea of what we mean by the term ‘ Quixotic.’ 
Has it therefore an existence év rér@ otpaviy ? Again, 
much knowledge deals, not with universals, but with 
individual and unique persons and things. Are there 
ideas of such, or how are we to draw the line? This 
difficulty was well known to Plato and his followers, 
although he gives no certain answer to it. 


Kal por elré, ards ov oftw dinpnoat ws Adyets, xwpts 
pev edn aita atra, xwpis 8 ra TovTwy ad peréxorta ; 
kat Tl cot doxel elvat cpordrns xwpls Ts Huets Gpodrnros 
éxopev, cal éy 8% Kal woAAG kal mdvta boa vevd7 
Zyvevos jKoves ; Euotye. 7H Kal TA rordde, ofoy dcxalov re 
eld0s—atrd xad’ aird—xal xadod Kal dyadod Kal mavtev 
av téy rowvtrwy; val. rl 3’, avOpdmov eidos yxupis 
neav Kal trév ofor jyets eopey advrwv, ard te eldos 
avOpernov 7} mupos 7} kal Datos ; év dwopla woAAdKts 5y, 
® Tlappevidyn, wept aitay yéyova, mérepa xp pavat 

‘Did you make this. distinction yourself, I mean 
that between certain absolute ideas on the one hand, - 
and phenomena that partake of them on the other, 
so that you really believe in the existence of absolute 
“ likeness ” apart from such likeness as we ourselves 
share in, and, in a word, in all the other conceptions 
which Zeno has mentioned? Certainly. Including 
an absolute idea of Justice, Beauty, Goodness, &c. ? 
Yes. And an idea of man, over and above the sum 
of human beings—the absolute idea of man—or 
again of fire or water ? These, Parmenides, have often 
caused me to hesitate whether I ought to class them 


1 Cf. Locke's criticism of Innate Ideas. 
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Sonep wept éxelvwr 7 bAdos. % xal repli révde, ®@ Idx... N 
& wal yeAoia ddfeev dv elvat, ofov Oplf Kat mydrds xad xlix 
putos 7 GAAO te ariydrardy re Kal mavAdrurov, amopets 

elre xpn pdvat eldos elvar xwpils, etre xal py; oddapds, 
GANG radra péy ye, dep dpGpev, radra Kai etvat. eldos 

d€ te abrGy olnOfvat elvar pH Alay Ff dromov. yn pévror 

moré pe xai €Opake py tu wept mavrwy Tatrdv. véos yap 

ef ért, & Sdx., cal obrm cov dvreiAnnra Pirocodla as 

ére dvriAnwerat car éuny dd€av, dre ovdey airdy driysdoets. 

Parm. 130 B. 


with those other concepts. And how about thin 
that look rather ridiculous, such as hair, mud, filth, 
or any other worthless and insignificant object, are 
you undecided whether to hold the existence of an 
idea for each of these? Oh dear, no! but in their 
case their real nature is just what we see it, for I 
fancy that the supposition of any absolute idea for 
them would be the height of absurdity. And yet I 
' am worried at times whether the same be not true 
of these also. Ah! Socrates, you are still a beginner, 
and philosophy has not yet laid hold of you as in 
my Felief it will one day, when you will regard 


P] 


nothing as unimportant. 


On the other hand we have in the Rep. the ‘ idea’ 
of an art-product. 


"AAN’ Spa Bh, nal révde Twa Kadeis Tay Syproupyay; toy 
wotov; &5 wdvra moet... Kat Ta éx THs yas Gudpeva dwarra 
nat Loa wdvta épydfera: td Te GAAa Kai daurdv x.1-A. odKoty 
tpittat tives KAivas adrat ylyvovrat pia peév yf ev TH pice 
ica, fv paipey Ov Oedv épydoacba x7. Rep. 596-7. 


‘But you would also call a creator this sort of 
being? Whatsort? One who makes everything— 
all products of the soil and all living things, himself 
included, &.... Thus we get three distinct beds; 
the first that which exists in the eternal scheme of 
nue. which we should attribute to the work of 

od, &e.’ 


_— 





N 


hi 
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Again in the Tim. we seem to have ideas of cer- 
tainly all the elemental orotyeia of which the physical 
universe is compounded. 

"Ap gore Tt Tip atrd éq’ éavrod, cal mdvra wept dv 
det Aéyouen otras atra xa’ atta Exacta évra,7 tadra dnep 
kat BAémopev Boa re GAAa bia Tod odparos alo davdpeda, 
pova éort roravrny éxovta dAnOeay, GAda 8@ ovKx ort 
mapa radra ovdayn ovdaues, GAAA paryny éxdorore elval 
tl papev eldos Exdorov vontdv, Td d3é ovdey Ap Av TARY 
Adyos ; Tim. 51. 

‘Is there an absolute existence of fire and all other 
objects of which we constantly speak of the things 
as existing in themselves; or are we to hold that 
physical objects as perceived by sight and other 
senses are the only sources of permanent truth, and 
beyond them there is not a vestige of reality, so that 
it is merely idle talk to speak of the existence of a 
spiritual form of each class of phenomena, instead 
of regarding it, as we should, simply as a mental 
concept?’ 

_ This latter aspect, which we might reasonably regard 

as going far enough, and as an adequate basis for 
scientific construction, is, as we have seen, rejected by 
Plato. The material world for him is an imperfect 
creation, and does not represent the true order of 
thought. It has the inherent limitations of dualism, 
and is only a defective copy—dpuolwya—of the real 
system of self-existent and eternal types. 

Modern science, on the other hand, gladly recognizes 
the conceptual character of the ldéa. They are 
general concepts, formed by the mind from experience 
and held there for the sake of reasoning. Nature 
exhibits ‘laws,’ which are only expressed in general 
propositions and are apprehended purely by the 
intellect, i.e. which are vonrd; but these hold good 
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only because the changing things of sense conform to N 
them, and apart from phenomena they have no etvat. 
We know e.g. that ‘A’ is always followed by ‘B,’ 
although in nature ‘A’ may be constantly changing 
into ‘C,’ 

Plato however proceeds— 


*Qde thy y euiv rlOepat Widoy airds’ el pey vods lil 
(=vénors of Rep. 511) wat d6a ddnOys éoroy dv0 yévn, 
mavrdnacww etvat Kad’ avta Tatra, dvaicOnra id’ nya, 
eldn voodpeva pdvov’ el 3’, ds riot halverat, dd£a adAnOijs 
vou diadéper rd pndév, mav0’ dadca dy ba Tod oaparos 
alodavdpeba, Oeréov BeBaidrara. sto 87 Aexréov éxelva, 
didte xwpls yeydvarov dvopolws re éxerov. TO pey yap 
avrév 31a Sidayjs, rd 8 brd TeOods jyiy eyylyvera’ 
kal rd wey det per’ AAnOods Adyou, 7d de ZAoyor"’ kal Td 
pev axlvntoy reOol, ro be peratectdéy’ Kal Tod pey mavTa 
Gvdpa peréxewy haréov, vod 88 Oeovs, avOpdmwy 5 yévos 
Bpayd rt. rtotrwy 8% obtws éxdvtwy duoroyntéov (A) év 


‘Personally I support this view. Iftrue opinion © 
and scientific knowledge are two distinct states of 
mind, then these absolute forms inevitably exist, 
imperceptible to our senses and held only by the 
intellect as ideas. If however, as some think, there 
is no difference between the two, then we must 
attribute the very highest degree of truth to what- 
ever we have sense-perception of through the human 
body. Twofold, however, they must be considered, 
since they differ both in their source and in their 
characteristics. For, whilst the one is begotten by 
instruction, the other is the effect of persuasion ; 
the first is always accompanied by a true process of 
reasoning, the second is unreasoned ; again the one ~ 
is proof against persuasion, whilst the other can be 
changed by it; and, finally, whilst we must allow a 
share of right opinion to every man, we retain true 
knowledge for the gods and a select body of man- 
kind, We accordingly have to recognize (A) on 
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pev elvat rd Kata rabra eldos exov, dyevunroy Kal dvddAe- 
Opov, obre els Eavtd elodexdpevov GAAO GAAobev otre adro 
els ZdXO trot idv, ddparov 8% Kal GAAws dvaicbnroy, TodTo 
58%) vdnots etAnyev émoxotety' (B)7d 8 dudvupoy Suordy 
te éxelvw devrepor, alaOnrdv, yevynroy, Tepopnuévoy del, 
ytyvopevdy te ev tive rong Kal mdAwy exetOev GoAAVpeEvon, 
bdfn pet aloOnoews mepiAnnrov. Id. 


the one hand the absolute self-identical idea, with- 
‘out beginning or end, which never admits into 
itself any other alien notion nor ever enters itself 
into any other, invisible and otherwise impercepti- 
ble by sense, being in short that which it is the 
function of pure intellect to consider. And (B) 
secondly we have that which is synonymous and 
similar to the above, perceptible by sense, created, 
always in motion, appearing in some part of space 
and again disappearing—the subject-matter of 
opinion and present sensation.’ 


This passage should be compared with those already 
quoted in illustration of Ada. It is not always easy to 
follow Plato’s thought where he is laying down the 
respective limits of true opinion and of knowledge ; 
the main difficulty being due to the marked difference 
between our conception of scientific knowledge and 
his own, and also to the far wider field that the 


various branches of research have opened up to us 


since his day. But one thing seems clear, and that 
is that édfa with him is always of individual facts, 
the unconnected woAAa of experience, originating 
either in actual present sense-perception of an object, 
or in the recollection of such by memory and imagina- 
tion. Knowledge, or émorjpn, on the other hand, is 
essentially general, and deals in universals, and, we 
might almost add, in universals alone. Now in the 
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above passage Plato is pleading for the transcendental O 
existence of his Ideas on the ground of the fundamen- 
tal distinction between true opinion and knowledge. 
This distinction is not always self-evident to us. It 
might be urged that opinion is relative to degrees of 
certainty in our mind, and that wherever it is more 
than accidentally true it ceases to be opinion and 
becomes knowledge. ‘True opinion’ in other words 
is @ contradiction in terms’. But the answer would 
seem to be that it is precisely this accidental quality 
about true opinion that differentiates it for Plato 
from knowledge proper. Both here and in the 
Theaetetus he lays much stress upon the peculiar 
forces which go to generate true opinion, which is 
often due merely to persuasive pleading and brilliant 
oratory. (Cf. Theaet. 201 A-0.) Here he further 
points out the want of equilibrium in such a basis; 
since what has been established by one pleader can 
equally well be overturned by another. Asthe Meno 
puts it, true opinions are so apt to run away and to 
change into something else, which is not the case 
where the individual is known as a representative of 
uniform law, or at least where the law itself, or indeed 
any true universal judgement, is held in the mind by 
the compelling bond of causal connexion with another 
similar law or judgement. | 
The applicability of any form of knowledge, whether 
vénots or dudyora, to phenomena has already been 
discussed, and we have seen that the evidence points 
to the conclusion that Plato refused both alike to any 
study of what we mean by natural science. We can 
hardly, therefore, say that Plato sees the law in 
2 See Jowett, Introduction to Theaet, 
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phenomena, but that through phenomena he gains, or 
ratherregains (by ’Avdayrnors) knowledge of the law that 
transcends phenomena. Hence his twofold distinc- 
tion of general knowledge and empirical knowledge 
is one not between two ways of looking at phenomena, 
viz. the scientific and the unscientific, but between 
phenomena and something other than phenomena, of 
which phenomena are but imperfect copies. And so, 
by presenting the antithesis in this peculiar form, he 
is enabled, by an appeal to the fundamental difference 
between dAnérs dé£a and vots as he conceived of them, 
to argue to the existence of an ideal world distinct 
from the phenomenal. 


P Taking, however, the two worlds thus contrasted, 


and giving the widest possible field to the ‘ ideas,’ 
how are we to represent the connexion between the 
two, between ideas and phenomena, ra vonra and ra 
alcOnrad? And here we must guard against a possible 
misunderstanding. If we regard the idéa: as transcen- 
dental, then the present question is as to the relation 
between these suprasensible, eternal entities of divine 
thought and sensible objects which are continually 
being made in their likeness. In other words the 
problem is not so much an epistemological problem, 
dealing with the processes of human knowledge, as 
a cosmological or ontological. If, on the other hand, 
the ideas are what we call general concepts, existing 
only in our own minds, then the problem is far 
simpler and becomes purely psychological, viz. the 
investigation of the so-called ‘ abstraction ’ of common 
qualities, and the connexion between this assumed 
general idea and the particulars of sense. And yet 
the two aspects cannot be held apart. For the theory 
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of ideas is not only a theory of the real but a theory 
also of knowledge; and in spite of the inherent 
difficulties urged, as we shall see, by Parmenides 
against the possibility of connexion between the 
human mind and any form of the absolute, Plato's 
ideal creation would have remained but a pleasant 
fancy, not worth the studied labour and repeated 
insistence that he gives it, unless the ideas constituted 
also a knowable real. It is only as representing, not 
merely the true, but also the attainable object of 
human inquiry, that they have a permanent place in 
his system or any interest for ourselves. To him 
phenomena may veil the truth, but in veiling it they 
also reveal it, and his ideal world is simply the em- 
bodiment of the sum-total of positive and generalized 
knowledge drawn from every branch of human 
investigation, systematically formulated, rightly and 
duly graduated, and finally unified in the unity of 
a First Cause. 

Even then, if we do not find the ideas in sensibles, 
it is at least only through sensibles that they can be 
discovered, or rather we should say ‘recovered’ by 
means of ’Avdurnois. Recovered, however, they cer- 
tainly can be. Thus the ontological problem of the 
relation between phenomena and ideas is only another 
side of the epistemological problem of how we win 
our way to the knowledge of the el3n, and of the 
relation between the concepts thus reconstructed by 
the mind on the one side, and the materials from 
which they are formed on the other. Regarding then 
the idéa: as transcendental, we find the problem thus 
stated :— 


P 


P 
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“Oray ris Eva ‘&vOpwrov” emyetpn TlbecOax nal ‘ Body’ 
kal ‘rd kaddv’ by kal ‘rodyabdv’ ev, rept tobrwr Tévévddwov 
Kal r@y rovovtwy 7 TOAAH oTrovd) ylyverat. TGs; TpPG- 
Tov pep el tivas det roravras elvat povddas VroAayBdveww 
GAnO&s otcas’ etra tds av ratras, play éxdornv ovoap det 
THY avtny Kal pire yéveow pire dAcOpoy tpocdexoperny, 
Suws etva BeBatdérara play ravrnv; pera be rodr’ év rots 
ytyvopuévots av kai dmelpos etre dteomacpévny Kal oAAd 
yeyovviay Oeréov, el6’ SAnv atbriy airhs yapls, & 37 
ndvrwv advvatéraroy ghalvor’ dy, ravrov cal ev dua ey 
évl re xal modAois ylyvecdbar. Phil, 15 A. 


‘It is when the attempt is made to posit the 
existence of a single ideal “man” or “ox,” 
“beauty” or “goodness,” that all the pother 
arises about all such monads. Firstly, whether 
there is any ground for believing in their absolute 
existence at all; secondly again how each one of 
them being single and eternally self-identical and 
incapable of origination or creation, still remains 
firmly established as one; and thirdly whether we 
must conceive of the single idea as extended 
through the infinity of phenomena and thereby. 
transformed into multiplicity, or think of the whole 
of it as outside itself. This last course would seem 
the most impossible of all, viz. that one identical 
thing should simultaneously be found in a single 
unit and in a number.’ 


To deal first with the last of these difficulties, viz. 


the relation between ideas and phenomena. This 
relation is variously expressed by Plato, and in what 
are generally considered his earlier and his middle 
dialogues, notably the Phaedo, it is most frequently 
described as participation—eréye. This too seems 


to 
th 


be intended in the last-quoted passage, and it is 
e conception which is subjected to the criticism of 


Parmenides, who has no difficulty in showing that 
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the two possible modes of participation, where either Q 
(i) the whole, or (ii) part only of the Idea is present in 
each corresponding phenomenon, are equally unin- 
telligible. 


(i) Térepov ody 8oxel cor Sdov 70 eldos év Exdory etvar liv 
TOY TOAAGD, bv dv; thyap KwrAvet; bv dpa dv cal tavrov 
éy toAXois Kal xwpls otow Sdrov dua évéorat, cal otrws 
avrd atrod ywpls dv etn. 

(ii) Mepiord dpa, & Sdxpares, abra ra edn wal ra 
peréxovta atraéy pépovs dv peréxot, cat odxére dv Exdor@ 
drov GAAA pépos éxdorov dy ely. galverar otrw ye. 
q ovy eednoes pdvar rd ev eldos Hiv rh GAndelg 
BeplCeoOat, kai ere dy éxrar; ovdayds. Parm. 131 A. | 

(i) Is it your doctrine that the totality of the 
idea is present in each individual, single though it 
be? Why not? Then, whilst remaining a self- 
identical unit, it will at the same time exist in a 
number of separate individuals, with the result that 
it would be outside itself. 

(ii) The ideas themselves then are divisible, and 
phenomena which participate in them will partici- 
pate in part, and we no longer have the totality of 
the idea in the individual but only a part. It looks 
so. Are you really prepared to say, Socrates, that 
we can actually divide up the single idea and yet 
that it will remain single? No, I am not. 


But the problem of ‘participation’ is not the only R 
difficulty in the ideal theory. The very unity of the 
idea is impugned by Parmenides, on grounds partly 
logical, partly psychological. As we have seen, though 
transcendental, the ideas are only known by us through 
intuition of sense in our progressive experience of 
phenomena. Socrates readily admits that the general 
concept, representing in our mind the idea that is in- 
dependent of it,is formed by comparison and abstraction. 
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R But, urges his critic, if this is so, then the general 
idea will itself next be compared with the individuals 
of sense which generated it, and the result of the 
comparison will be a tertvwm quid, representative of 
both. This in its turn is compared with all the 
preceding, i.e. both with the individuals and with 
the two previously formed ideas, the result being 
Idea No. 3, and the process being repeated to infinity. 
This criticism is known as that of the rplros dvOpwros. 


lv Ti 3@ 89; mpds rdéde wGs exets 3 Td Totoy ; otpal oe 
éx tod tootde év Exacroyv etdos olecbar etvat. Stray 
mOAN Grra peydrda oor bdfn elvat, pla tis lows doxet 
idéa 9 adrh elvar éxt mdvta lddvri, SOev by 1d péya Hyet 
elvat. ddAnOH Aéyers. tld adrd 7d péya Kal raAAa Ta 
peydAa, édy Scavtws TH Wuxi emt mavta Lys, ody! & re 
ad péya pavetrat, © taita mdvra peydrda dalveoOa ; 
gouxev, GAAO dpa eldos peyeOovs dvaparjcera, map’ 
aird Te TO péyeOos yeyovds kal Ta peréxovta airod' Kal 
él rovrois ad maow Erepor, © Tadta mdvta peyada éorat’ 


‘What, however, do you say to this? I think 
your belief in the existence of single absolute ideas 
arises as follows. In judging that a certain number 
of individual objects are all great, there seems to 
be present one and the same idea as you look at 
them all, and hence your opinion that greatness 
exists as a unit. Quite true. But now if likewise 
you mentally review this absolute greatness along 
with the remaining individual great things, will not 
there appear once more a single “ greatness,’ which 
constitutes the greatness of all these separate“ greats’ ? 
A second idea of greatness therefore will appear on 
the scene, over and above the absolute greatness 
first formed and its participating individuals. And 
so again, in addition to all that we already have, 
we shall get still another, in virtue of which these 
will be i great; and, consequently, instead of 


TT ce ” penne 
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kal ouxére 39 bv Exaordy cor trav elday Zorat, GAN’ 
&metpa rd tAROos. Parm. 131 E. 


your ideas each being single, you will have an 
infinity of each. 


This objection was always rated very high in anti- 
quity, and Aristotle speaks of it as conclusive. And, 
indeed, as against the transcendental character of the 
efSn, it may be at once admitted as final; the truth 
being that we cannot conceive of such absolute 
existences except under conditions which virtually 
individualize them and so bring them into line with 
phenomena themselves. But it is otherwise when the 
ideas are regarded as only conceptual, and the objection 
then becomes an instance of that illogical logic of 
which the Greeks were sometimes the unconscious 
victims. For it rests on no valid psychological basis, 
as the mind does not go through this endless process of 
abstracting from abstractions. Moreover the criticism 
depends upon a confusion between conception and 
imagination. A general idea, from its very nature,can- 
not be represented in individual lineaments, capable of 
being compared with the sensible phenomena which be- 
gatit. Itis nota picture held before the imagination on 
the retina of the mind’s eye, for were it so it would 
cease to be general, and zpso facto become particular. 
It is a purely intellectual product, incapable of descrip- 
tion except in other general terms, and has nothing of 
sense about it, even of ‘decaying sense. I have a 
general idea say of ‘ horse,’ obtained, not indeed by an 
act of conscious and deliberate abstraction from all 
the horses of my acquaintance, but through the gradual 
growth of my experience, and it consists of the agree- 
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R ment with myself as to the limits and standard of 


— lvi 


certain qualities I require in any object claiming that 
name, It is therefore essentially indefinite: and the 


‘measure of its indefiniteness is just the definiteness 


which we exact in any of the sensible individuals that 
‘partake’ of it. How then can I compare it with the 
latter, when it is equally all and none of them? The 
point, however, need not be laboured ; it is sufficient 
merely to point out the fanciful character of the rptros 
dv@pwros argument as applied to conceptualism. 

Faced by the difficulties of pée&s, Socrates shifts 
his ground, and is willing to give up the transcendental 
character of the efén, and to take refuge in conceptualism 
pure and simple. Why should the ideas not be merely 
universalia in mente? 


"ANA, hdvat, & Tlappevldn, wh trav eddy Exacroy 7 
rovrwy vdnpa, cal ovsazod avrg mpoonkn eyylyverbat 
&AAoOe 7 ev Wuyxais. obrw ydp av &y ye Exarov ely Kat 
ov« ay ere macyo. & vevdy edéyero. tl ody; bv Exaotdy. 
éore Trav vonpatwv, vonua 5& ovderds; GAA’ dddvarov. 
GAA tivds ; val. dvros i ob dytos ; GvTos. ovx évds 
ros, 6 ént waow éxetvo rd vdnua émov voet. plav 
twa ovoay ldday; val. efra ov eldos éotat TovTo Td 


‘ Well, then, Parmenides, supposing each Idea is 
simply the mental concept of our classes of objects 
and is restricted to an existence in our own minds, 
This view would at least preserve their unity, and 
they would so escape your previous strictures. 
But, Socrates, see; is each of the concepts a single 
unit and yet a concept of nothing? No, that is 
impossible. It is of something? Yes. Existing 
or not existing? Existing. Is it not of that single 
unity which the aforesaid mental concept conceives 
as belonging to all the individuals, as a single definite 
form? It is. Then this form which is conceived 
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vootevov év etvat det dv rd atrd ént naow; dvdyen. 
rl 5¢ 39; odk dvdycn, } TaAAG prs Tov elbGv peTexew, 
i Boxeiy cor ek vonsdray € Exaotoy evar kat mdvra voeiy, 


7) vonuara ovta dvdnra elvat ; GAA’ ovde TobTO €xet Adyov. . 


Parm. 132 8B. 


as being one will be the idea, always identical in 
all ; and the same necessity which makes you speak 
of individuals partaking in the ideas, will also force 
you upon the following dilemma. Either you must 
hold each individual obj ect to be made up of general 
thoughts, so that everything will be sidowed with 
thought, or else regard them as thoughts and yet as 
incapable of thought.’ 


Here we have the crux of the whole matter, viz. 
the nature of a general idea. The chief difficulty of 
the passage arises from the defective holding of the 
balance between subject and object. Socrates over- 
states the subjective side when he declares that the 
ideas exist only in the mind?, leaving Parmenides to 
remind him that the concept must have a corre- 
sponding object, which is in fact the common attributes 
of .all the individuals of the class. But when he 
proceeds to his dilemma, and argues that the individuals 
must actually be composed of these general or abstract 
ideas, he is, no doubt, taking Socrates at his word, 
but is at the same time laying himself open to the 
charge of neglecting the same distinction. He shows 
that, strictly interpreted, Socrates’ new position leads 
to an identification of things with thoughts, if i. e. the 
former be regarded as participating in the latter; but 
he scarcely shows that individual things cannot ‘ par- 
take’ of the general idea, when the correlation of 
subject and object is firmly held. 

1 Cf. Grote, ad loc. 
G 


lvi 
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$ Pefore passing on we may notice that the dilemma 


of Parmenides, hoth horns of which Socrates reengnizes 
as ahanrdities, has heen accepted, thongh in « different 
form, by moder idealists. Things may be thoughts, 
thongh indeed not onr thonghts. For the diffiealty 
of eemeniving the existence of an object apart from 4 
anhject natnrally leads to the recognition of ‘ things’ 
as the objets of thonght to an eternal Subject, a view 
rapreeented im England amongst others by the late 
T. FF. Craen |, | 


F With conceptnalism faring no hetter, it would seem, 


Ivil 


than the doctrine of ‘ participation, Socrates brings 
forward his last prosentation of the matter, and claims 
for the eltn the character of eternal archetypes to 
which phanomena are likened. In other words Mé- 
pyoris takes the place of uébebca. This mode of repre- 
senting the relation hetween the two worlds ia often 
cinployed by Plato op and down the Dialogues, 
althongh the tendency to-day is to believe that it 
is tore charactoriatic of the later, 1.6. of those sub- 
seqeent to the Marmenides, On the other hand it 
is tot confined to these, ever if the current chronology 
he aceoptod. ft certainly oceurs in the last book of 
the Nepablic (_g6 Ff), and appears to be implied in 
the following passage of the ’huedu, although here 
doubtless pédeéts is given the priority of place. 


halreras ydp pot, ef tl deriv GANG Raddy nAhy abrd rd 
kthdy, obdd bu by BAAO Kadrdv elvar A Bidrs peréyes 


‘My owtt view is that whatever things beautiful 
therm tiny be besides absulute beauty the sole 
renaon of their benuty is their participation in that 
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éxeivow to nado’ nal zdvra ty obra réyw. Cay tis TF 
por réyy debe naddy tori érwty, trotro axes Exe sap wn 
dpavrig Ore ob Bdro Tt Kot até cadov 9% éxcizou Tot 
wahoo Gre zapowsia dre xowwevia cre ixy dy wal Cres 
Eporyevopion ob yap én retro busyupi(opa: (viz. the 
best expression for the relation between idea and 
phenomenon), AX’ Sr 16 kad xdvra tra cada yiyvera 
ward. rooro yap po sonei Godadéorarop civat. «ai 
pdya ay Bodgns Sn ob oloba Brws ses Exacroy 
ytyvopevor h peracydy rhs Bias obolas éxdorov ob ay 
perdoyn. Phued. 100 €. 
ae beauty. And so with alJl other things. 
any man gives me a reason for a thing being 
beantifal I cuiply hold to my own conviction 
that what renders it beautiful is nothing but the 
presence, or association, or whatever other way you 
represent it, of that absolute beauty. This last 
point I no longer contend over, but at least I main- 
tain that it is through beauty that beautiful things 
become beautiful, since that view seems to me 
established. And you might vociferate with all 
your might that you know of no other way in 
which phenomena arise than through participation 
in their own real natures.’ 


To Parmenides Socrates formulates the new version 
as follows :— 


"AAG pdrdtora uotye xaradalveras Bde exe. ta lviil 
pev edn radra donep napadelypara éordva év rh pioe, 
ra 8% GdAAa robrow éotxévat dpotdpara, cal 7 pébe£is 
afrn rots &dAots ylyverOa, tév €ldGv obk GAAN Tis Ff 
elxacOfvas avrots. Parm. 132 D. 


‘Well, then, my favourite mode of representing 
it is like this, These ideas form, as it were, per- 
manent archetypes in the universe of which sensi- 
ble Pee are likenesses, and the participation 
of the latter in the ideas is simply the being made 
in their likeness.’ : 


GZ 


T 
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This theory of archetypes is developed in the | 
physical treatise of the 77maeus, where the processes 
of yéveous—Nature—are explained as the ceaseless im- 
pressions by the Anpuovpyds of the wapadelypara upon 
formless matter, thus producing phenomena as we 


know them, which are therefore pipijuara. Parmenides, 


however, will not accept this mode of representing 
the ef5n any more than the others. 


Ei oty ri, én, gouxe ro elder, oldv re éxetvo rd eldos 
pi) Spotoy etvat ro elxacOévrt ; ok ori. Td de Suovov 
tp dpolp Gp’ av peyddn dvdyxn évds rob abrod [eldovs] 
peréxew 3 dvdykn. * ob 8 av rd Buota peréxovra Spore 
H, OUK éxeivo Eorat avtd 7d eldos ; mavrdmact pep ovdv. 
ovx dpa oldy ré re r@ elder Spuotoy etvat, ovde rd eldos 
&rAAq’ ef 52 pur}, wapa Td eldos det GAAO dvadhavicera 
eldos, kal dv éxetvd rm Sporoy 7, Erepoy av, xal oddérore 
mavoerat det xawov eldos ytyvopevov. Id., Ll. c. 


‘If then any individual object resembles the 
archetypal idea,it must follow that the one is similar 
to the other, and when you get two similars they 
must inevitably both participate in something com- 
mon to both. Certainly. But, surely, that by 
virtue of participation in which the two similars 
are similar will be the absolute idea. It follows 
then that phenomena are precluded from similarity 
with the idea, and the idea with them, for otherwise 
there will always be making its appearance a further 
idea over and above the first; whilst if this, in its 
turn, resembles aught in the phenomena, we shall 
have still another, and so.the formation of fresh 
ef3n will go on for ever.’ 


This is the old argument of the rplros dv0pwmos, and 
if we regard the ideal archetypes as transcendental 
units (xwptora), the criticism is just enough. It may, 
however, be better to admit once for all that Plato is 
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now moving in regions where it is impossible for 
human reason to exist, and that any terms expressive 
of finite thought or action become altogether inade- 
quate and misleading when applied to the divine 
activities of the world’s creator. a 

This reflection leads to the last and greatest stum- 
bling-block in the way of the acceptance of the doc- 
trine of ideas. If they are transcendental they are 
ipso verbo superhuman. We can say nothing about 
the relation of the (d3éa: either to phenomena or to 
one another. The ideal world is like Kant’s ‘ things 
in themselves,’ of which we, limited as we are to our 
own mental categories, can consequently know nothing, 
for knowledge of them implies their presence in our 
minds, whereupon they cease to be absolute. This is 
the fundamental difficulty that awaits every attempt 
to find Reality and Knowledge away from phenomena. 
For human faculties must ever remain the measure of 
human knowledge, and whatever does not conform to 
the laws of human thought must necessarily lie out- 
side. With this wide interpretation of the words we 
have all to recognize the Protagorean dictum mdyrwy 
pérpov dvOpwros. 


“Opas od», @ Léxpares, Son 7 Aatopia édy Tis os ey 
évra aita xa’ avira siopi(nrac; Kat pdda. €¥ roivuy 
to6t Sti ws exos elzeiy ovdérw Ante airs Son eorly 7 
dmopla, ef @y eldos Exactoy trav Gvrwv del te aopice- 


ph 


‘You now see, Socrates, the sort of difficulties | 


that beset the theory of absolute ideas, and yet at 
present you are not, one might say, even on the 
fringe of the difficulty, if you persist in always 
constructing a single idea for every class of sensible 
objects and giving it absolute existence. Listen 


ko 
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pevos Ojoes. was 84; TOAAG pay nat GAdAa, péyiorov 
de rdde° ef tis aly nde mpoonkew attra ytyyooKxerOar 
dvta rovatra ofa gapev deivy elvac ta eldn, TH Tabra 
Aéyovre obk ap Exou tus evdelLaoOar Sri Wevderar. 717 57, 
® Tlappevldyn ; Sri, & Veéxpares, ofa dv xat ce xal 
ddAov, doris avrny twa Kad’ atriy éxdorov ovoiay 
rlOerat elvat, duoroynoat dv ampGrov pev pndeplav 
airap etvar év qpiv. mds yap dv avrn cal atrhy Eri ety; 
gavat tov Swxpdrn. ovxoty kat Scar roy ldedy mpds 
GAAnAas eloty al elow, aital pds avras rnv ovolay 
éxovow, GAd’ ob mpds Ta tap’ Hpty elre Suotwpara etre 
San 89 Tis avra rlOera (e.g. pinuata), Ov iets 
peréxovres etvat éxacta émovopatdpeda. ta 5& amap 
np tavta, dudévupa dvra éxelvots, aira ad mpdos atra 
éori GA’ o8 mpds Ta edn, kal Eavrdv GAN’ ovk exeivwv 
Sca ad dvoudcerat otrw. Parm. 133 A. 


then to the greatest difficulty of all. If one 
were to maintain that the very characteristics 
which we are forced to attribute to them actually 
put them beyond our knowledge, he could not be 
gainsaid. For I take it that you or anybody else 
who believes in an absolute essence of each class, 
would admit first of all that none of them is in 
our own minds. Most certainly, for how otherwise 
could it be absolute? It follows then that all 
the relations which obtain between the ideas repre- 
sent a reality relative to themselves, participation 
in which gives us our various names, and not to our 
mundane objects—whether we call them likenesses 
or what not. Similarly objects in our world, 
synonymous with the ideas, likewise have relations 
between themselves and not with the ideas, and all 
the names given are in respect to the former objects 
and not to the latter.’ 


The two worlds are xwpiord and cannot be bridged, 
that human knowledge must remain out of all 


relation with divine, and vice versa. 
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Ovxody cal émornyn, avty pev 8 gore emtornun, Tis 
8 gorw ddAnbea atris dp éxelvns ely emiotiyn 3 wdavu 
ye. 7 88 wap piv emornun ov Ths wap jpiv av 
dAnbeias ein; avdyxn. GAAQ phy atta ye Ta eldn, Os 
Opodroyels, ovte Exouey ore wap’ juiv oldy re eivar. ov 
yap ov. ovx dpa ind ye Hpav ytyvdoketat TOY 
el8Gv ovddéy, Everdy) adris enioryyns ob peréxopen. 
dyvworoy apa jpiy xa avrd Td Kaddy 8 éote xat 1d 
dyabdv xat mavra & 8) as lddas adrds otcas bmoAapBd- 
vopev. xivdvveve, Id. 134 A. 


‘Absolute knowledge then will be of absolute 
truth, and our human knowledge will likewise be 


]xi 


of our human relative truth. And as you admit — 


that the absolute ideas are not and cannot be with- 
in our Own minds, it follows that no idea is ever 
known by us, inasmuch as we are precluded from 
absolute knowledge. Absolute beauty, therefore, 
and absolute goodness, and all that we conceive of 
us as real essential forms, remain unknowable by 
ourselves,’ 


And by similar reasoning :— 


El rapa tO Oe@ atrn eorly h dxpiBeordtyn dSeomorela 
cal arn 7 dxpiBeorarn emiotnpn, ovr dv 7 deomorela 
n éxelvoy judy nore dv decndceev, ovr adv émornpn 
meas yvoln ovdé te GAAO Tov aap jyiv, GAN’ spolws 
qmets Te exelvov ovx Gpxopev TH tap’ Huy apxy ovde 
yiyvdéoxoper Tot Oelov ovdéy TH HueTepg emtorypn, éxetvol 
TE aU Kata Tov avTov Adyov ovTE Seo7zdrat Hua eloly ovTeE 


‘Then, ifthis absolute lordship and this absolute 
knowledge are found with God, that absolute 
lordship of lords absolute could never exercise 
lordship over us, nor could that absolute knowledge 
ever know us or anything amongst us. Similarly 
we do not rule over the absolute slaves with our 
human rule, nor with our human knowledge do we 


know anything of all of the divine world, and by — 


parity of reasoning those absolute masters cannot 


te 
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ytyyéoxovot Ta avOpdmea mpaypata Oeot dvres (a re- 
ductio ad absurdum). Id. 134 D. 


be masters over us, nor can they, owing to their 
divine nature, have any knowledge of human 
affairs.’ 


Such are the consequences of despiritualizing Nature 
and of leaving the firm foothold of phenomena. At 
best it is to exchange the partially known for the 


wholly unknowable. 


To sum up :— 


Tatra, & TZéxpares, py 6 Tlapyev(dns, xat érs GAAa 
mpds rovrots mdvy woAAG avayxaioy éyew ra efdn, el 
eloty atrat al ldéat rév dvtwv, cal dpretral tis aird te 
Exactopy eldos’ Sore amopety re Tov axovovra Kal audio- 
Bnreiy as otre ~ott tadra, ef re Sti pddrtota ely, TOAAH 
dvdyxn atta evar tH avOpwxtyn dice Syvwora. 
ovyxwpS cot, pn, mdvu ydp pot Kara voy Aé€yets. 

Id. 135 A. 


‘ These, and many more than these are the diffi- 
culties, Socrates, which beset the doctrine of Ideas 
if there really exist these transcendental forms, and 
if a man will uphold the absolute in every class of 
phenomena. They indeed justify the objector who 
not only denies their existence but also declares 
that, let them exist ever so much, they must still 
remain outside the range of human nature. I quite 
agree with you, for your arguments fully approve 
themselves to my judgement.’ 


Rarely has a great thinker looked his own philoso- 
phical speculations so honestly in the face as Plato has 
done in the Parmenides, and seldom, if ever, has he 
contrived to adhere to views after such trenchant 
destructive criticism levelled and successfully levelled 
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against them. That Plato is in earnest in this 
dialogue can scarcely admit of doubt, though the fact 
that he held on to his theory, in spite of the rough 
treatment it here encounters, has led to various devices 
on the part of critics to weaken the significance of the 
work, including even the denial of its authenticity. 
A solution of the difficulty may’ perhaps be sought 
in the consideration of the Zenonian treatment of 
hypotheses, which this dialogue also discloses. Every 
hypothesis, said the Eleatic, should be discussed on its 
negative side equally with the positive, and the conse- 
quences investigated, not merely of affirming a theory, 
but also of denying it. Accordingly, whatever may 
be the difficulties of believing in the Ideas, those of 
not believing in them seem to Plato even more 
momentous and disastrous. And, therefore, although 
the arguments purposely put by Plato into the mouth 
of Parmenides remained unanswered by him, he still 
continued to hold the transcendental existence of efi 
and their recognition by us in sense-perception through 
*Avdurnos ; for the denial of ideas in some form or 
other meant general scepticism, 


"AdAG pévror, etzev 6 Tlappevldns, ef yé ris 87, @ 
LoexKpares, av pH €doer eldn Trav dvrwy elva, els mdvTa 
ta puvdy Kal ddAa rovaira droBAéWas, pndé te épretrat 
eidos évds Exdorov, odd Sot Tpé Wer THY Sidvoray Ler, wi) 
édv Weay rév Svrwv éxdaorov thy avr det elvat, cat 


‘And yet, said Parmenides, on the other hand 
if any one shall decline to admit the existence of 
ideas of objects, through regard for such difficulties, 
or to toe an idea for every class of phenomena, 
he will be left without a resting-place for his mind 
unless he allows a self-identical and eternal idea 
of each group of particulars ; and as a consequence 


lxiv 
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otrws TH Tod diaddyerOar Stvayw mavrdnact biapbepel. 
ddnO7n A€yers. Id. 135 B. 


lxiv 


he will destroy the possibility of reasoned thought. 
What you say is true.’ 


What shall we then conclude from this short survey 
of the Platonic td¢éa: as to their usefulness in the history 
of thought? Do they represent the necessary abstrac- 
tions of all general thinking, indispensable no less to 
the scientist than to the poet, or must we greet them 
merely with the smile that we give to the child whose 
najveté recalls to us our own bygone infancy, but for 
all practical purposes relegate them to the lumber- 
room of the mind’s discarded clothes? Has the 
scientific enthusiast of to-day any real quarrel with 
the great teacher of the Academy, or, on the other 
hand, is he even beholden to his teaching? To answer 
such questions we must refer once more to the genesis 
of the ideal doctrine. No system of thought can be 
fairly judged apart from its chronological conditions. 
If we would rightly estimate the extent of the debt 
which the world owes to Plato we must consider the 
opponents of Plato. Most people will extend their 
sympathy to the champion who strikes a blow for 
truth against apparently overwhelming scepticism ; 
and no less than this was the task undertaken by the 
great Athenian philosopher and disciple of Socrates. 
Heracleiteanism threatened to engulf the whole of the 
philosophic world, and the tide had set strong towards 
a polite acquiescence in the impossibility of. settled 
Truth. The ceaseless changes observable in natural 
phenomena, along with the apparent inadequacy of 
men’s senses to their investigation, as well as the 
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individual idiosyncrasies of those endowed with such W 
Senses, seemed conolusive against the idea of a 
permanent order which men might know and rest in; 
and when these weapons of the pseudo-physicist were 
reinforced by the destructive criticism of the Sophists 
in the regions of moral and political life, the case for 
scepticism appeared complete. 

Against such negative forces as these Plato opposed 
& positive and constructive theory of knowledge. On 
two sides he found permanency, where his opponents 
found nothing but transience and change. One such 
stable element he detects on the subjective side, the 
other on the objective. Itis his distinction to have in 
some measure anticipated the constructive work after- 
wards accomplished by Kant, who was for philosophy 
what Copernicus was for science, in showing that the 
world of our experience only becomes intelligible in 
virtue of the formative laws of human reason, and the 
unalterable categories of thought, which constitute the 
essence of a knowing subject, and which are in that 
sense even prior to experience. Having rescued the 
subjective factor of knowledge from being the sport of 
circumstance and of blind and alien forces, Plato next 
turns to the objective side. Here too he saw there 
must be corresponding permanence, if science was to 
make good her foothold. Such permanence he found, 
as we have seen, in the separate ideal world of his 
philosophic creation ; and the reasons for seeking it 
there we have seen to have been his partial under- 
standing of the uniformity of Nature, combined with 
the confusion of the antithesis of subject and object 
with that of mind and matter. And yet we must not 
suppose Plato to have been without the conception of 
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uniformity, even if, which is at least a moot point, he 
failed to recognize it in the order of the phenomenal 
world. On the contrary, his whole ideal theory is 
a crying demand for uniformity, without which he 
knew knowledge, properly so called, to be impossible. 
The untiring insistence that he lays upon the identity, 
eternity, and self-consistency (duoAoyovpevoy aire) of 
each separate idea, on the one hand, and the fixed 
order of their inter-relations, on the other, are nothing 
less than the explicit asseveration of the uniformity of 
Nature, even though this Nature as we conceive of it 
is not the dvous of the Greek philosopher. The mere 
fact that Plato’s ‘ Nature’ is his transcendental world, 
and not the world of sight and touch, is of little 
importance compared with the great truth that uni- 
formity, no matter in what sphere, is seen to be at 
once the true basis of Nature and the fundamental 
assumption of science. The human mind has to pass 
through much travail before it can shake off the 
pre-suppositions of centuries that seem to beso plainly 
written on the face of the universe, and to be dictated 
for its acceptance. If even to-day we allow ourselves 
to speak of ‘faults’ in Nature, we can hardly be 
. surprised that Plato should conceive of chaos as 
equally legitimate with order, or regard the phenomenal 
world as a compromise between the two. We can 
then afford to make Plato a present of his inherited 
cosmogony, in return for the truly philosophical 
conception that he gives us of the permanent order 
in the ‘ideas’ which constitute his natural (or ideal) 
world. 

That there can be no science without some theory 
of ideas will be admitted by a modern scientist as 
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readily as by Socrates or Parmenides. For, as al- W 
ready stated, science is also engaged on the work of 
ovvaywyy and dralpeors—i. e. of finding similarities and 
dissimilarities in Nature. Her attitude, however, is 
necessarily altogether different from that of Plato’s day. 
We are the inheritors of Greek thought, and we use 
with more or less ease the logical weapons they so 
carefully wrought. We can hardly over-estimate the 
debt we owe to a writer like Plato for the patience 
with which he cleared the ground of all the natural 
stumbling-blocks to mental progress, and with which 
he delivered human reason from the purely logical 
fallacies that so easily beset it. Until this was done, 
until the mind was freed from its own delusions and 
given sufficient strength and insight to enable it to 
trample upon the spurious and hybrid forms of think- 
ing which by their apparent cogency threatened to 
strangle all true advance, not even the first steps 
could be taken towards the conquest of Nature. We 
may account for the apparent failure of the Greeks 
in the physical sciences by their want of adequate 
instruments or by whatever other causes we choose, 
but we must remember that the essential, the greatest 
instrument of all, without which no others can be 
worked, is the organon of the human intellect. If 
we to-day can concentrate all our energies upon the 
improvement of our material instruments in the 
investigation of Nature, it is only because the previous 
indispensable work was first done for us by the 
Greeks. The so-called three primary laws of thought, 
the precise significance of ‘not-being,’ all the fallacies 
lying round the countless forms of equivocation— 
until man’s intellect was rendered master of such as 


